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MORNING PRAYER. 
BY HENRY D. MEARES. 


NOTHER page of life 
Is opened unto me; 
O blessed Spirit! write thereon 
What seemeth best to Thee. 


Write lovely acts of love; 
Write holy thought of praise ; 

Yea, write a copy, Spirit dear, 
Of one of Jesus’ days. 


And every mark of mine— 
O wash it, wash it white: 

Let nothing on the page appear, 
But words that Thou dost write. 


And then, lest some should miss 
Whence all the goodness came, 

When Thou hast written all the rest, 
Write underneath, Thy name. 





PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
A DAY AT MAGNOLIA. 


AGNOLIA is a name suggestive of beauty, 
and for one¢e the name does not belie the fact. 
The boarding-house there is about the pleasantest 
winter resort in Florida. We have been passing a day 
and night there as guest of some friends, and finda 
company of about seventy people enjoying themselves 
after ihe usual fashions of summer watering-places. 
The house is situated on a little eminence, and com- 
mands a fine sweep of view, both up and down the 
river. In the usual fashion of Southern life it is sur- 
rounded with wide verandas, where the guests pass 
most of their time—the ladies chatting and working 
embroidery, the gentlemen reading newspapers and 
smoking. 

The amusements are boating and fishing-parties, of 
longer or shorter duration, rides and walks along the 
shore, or croquet on a fine, shady croquet-ground in a 
live-oak grove back of the house. 

We tried them all. First, we went in a row-boat, 
about a couple of miles up a little creek. The shore 
on either side was ruffled with the green bonnet- 
leaves, with here and there a golden blossom. The 
forest trees, which were large and lofty, were almost 
entirely of the deciduous kind, which was just 
bursting into leaf, and the effect was very curious and 
peculiar. One has often remarked what a misty effect 
the first buddings of foliage have. Here, there was a 
mist of many colors: rose-colored, pink, erimson, 
yellow, and vivid green—the hues of the young leave:, 
or of the different tags and keys of the different species 
of trees. Here and there a wild plum, sheeted in bril- 
liant white, varied the tableau. We rowed up to 
shore, drew down a branch, and filled the laps of the 
ladies with sprays of white flowers. The sun beat 
down upon us with the power of August; and had it 
not been for the fresh breeze that blew up from the 
creek, we should have found it very oppressive. 
We returned just in time to rest for dinner.— 
The dining-hall is spacious and cheerful, and the 
company are seated at small tables, forming so- 
cial groups and parties. The fare was about the 
same as would be found in a first-class boarding-house 
at the North. The house is furnished throughout in a 
very agreeable style, and an invalid could nowhere in 
Florida have more comforts. It is more than full, 
and constantly obliged to turn away applicants; and 

_ We understand that families are now waiting at Green 
Cove for places to be vacated here. We are told that 
it is in contemplation another season to put up several 
cottages, to be rented to families who will board at 
the hotel. At present there is connected with the e3- 
tablishment one house and a cottage where some of 
the guests have their rooms, and as the weather is so 
generally mild, even invalids find no objection to 
walking to their meals. 

The house is a respectable, good-sized, old-fashioned 
structure; and, being away from the main building, is 
preferred by some who feel the need of more entire 
quiet. Sitting on the front steps, in the warm after- 
noon sunshine, and looking across to the distant, hazy 
shores, miles away, one could fancy one’s self in Italy 
—an illusion which the great clumps of aloes, and the 
tall green yuccas, and the gold-fruited orange tree3 
help to carry out. Groups of ladies were seated here 
and there under trees, reading, working, and chatting. 





We were called off by the making up of a croquet- 
party. 

The croquet-ground is under the shade of a fine 
grove of live-oaks, which, with their swaying drapery 
of white moss, form a graceful shade and shelter. 
We shared the honor of gaining a victory or two 
under the banner of a Doctor of Divinity, accustomed, 
we believe, to winning laurels on quite other fields in 
the good city of New York. It has been our general 
experience, however, that a man good for anything 
else is commonly a good croquet player. We would 
notify your editor-in-chief that if ever he plays a game 
against Dr. Crosby he will find a foeman worthy of 
his steel. 

In the evening, the whole company gathered in the 
parlors, made cheerful by blazing wood-fires. There 
were song-singing and piano-playing, charades and 
games, to pass the time withal, and all bore testimony 
to the very sociable and agreeable manner in which 
life moved on in their circle. 

Magnolia is about three-quarters of a mile from 
Green Cove Springs, where are two or three large, 
well-kept boarding-houses. There is a very pleasant, 
shady walk through the woods from one place to the 
other, and the mail comes every day to Green Cove, 
and is sent for, from the Magnolia House, in a daily 
morning carriage. Itis one of the amusements of the 
guests to ride over, on these occasions, for a little 
morning gossip and shopping; as Magnolia, being 
quite sequestered, does not present the opportunity 
to chaffer even for a stick of candy. Of course, fair 
ones that have been accustomed to the periodical ex- 
citement of a shopping-tour would sink into atrophy 
without an opportunity to spend something. What 
they can buy at Green Cove is a matter of indifference. 
It is the burning of money in idle purses that injures 
the nervous system. “ 

There are no orange-groves on this side of the river. 
The orange trees about the house are entirely of the 
wild kind, and for merely ornamental purposes no 
tree more beautiful could be devised. Its vivid green, 
the deep gold color of its clusters of fruit, and the ex- 
uberance with which it blossoms, all go to recommend 
it. Formerly there were extensive orange-groves, 
with thousands of bearing trees, on this side of the river. 
The frost of 1835 killed the trees, and they have never 
been reset. Oranges are not, therefore, either cheap 
or plenty at Magnolia or Green Cove. Nothing shows 
more strikingly the want of enterprise that has char- 
acterized this country than this. Seedling oranges 
planted the very next day after the great frost would 
have been in bearing ten years after, and would ere now 
have yielded barrels and barrels of fruit, and the trees 
would have grown and taken care of themselves. 
One would have thought so very simple and easy a 
measure would have been adopted. 

At eleven o’clock the next morning we took steamer 
for Mandarin, and went skimming along the shores, 
watching the white-blossoming plum trees amid the 
green of the forest. .We stopped at Hibernia, a pleas- 
ant boarding-house on an island called Fleming’s, after 
a rich Col. Fleming who formerly had a handsome 
plantation there. There is a fine, attractive-look- 
ing country-house, embowered in trees and with 
shaded verandas, where about forty boarders are 
yearly accommodated. We have heard this resort 
very highly praised as a quiet spot where the accom- 
mcodations are homelike and comfortable. It is' kept 
by the widow of the former proprietor, and we are 
told that guests who once go there return vear after 
year. There is something certainly very peaceful and 
attractive about its surroundings. 

But now our boat is once more drawing up to the 
wharf at Mandarin, and we must defer much that we 
have to say till next week. Phoebus, we are happy to 
say to our girl-correspondents, is bright and happy 
and in excellent voice. All day long, at intervals, we 
can hear him from the back veranda shouting: ‘* What 
cheer! what cheer!’’ or sometimes abbreviating it as 
“Cheer! cheer! cheer!”’ 

Since we have been musing, one of those character- 
istic changes has come up, to which this latitude is 
subject. The sun was shining, the river blue, the 


windows open and the family reading, writing, and 
working, on the veranda, when suddenly comes a 
frown of nature—a black scowl in the horizon. Up 
flies the wind, the waves are all white-caps, the 
blinds bang, the windows rattle, every one runs t> 
shut everything, and for a few moments it blows as if 
it would take house and allaway. Down drop orange; 


“ 








in a golden shower; here, there, and everywhere the 
lightning flashes, thunder cracks and rattles and rolls, 
and the big torrents of rain come pouring down; but 
in the back porch, Phoebus between each clap persists 
in shouting: ‘‘What cheer! what cheer!’’ Like a 
woman in a passion, all this ends with a burst of tears; 
and it is raining now, tenderly and plaintively as if 
bemoauing itself.. 

Well, we wouldn’t have missed the sight if we had 
been asked; and we have picked up a bushel of 
oranges that otherwise we must have shaken the trees 
for. 


Meanwhile, the mail is closing. Good-by. 





SHAWL-STRAPS. 
BY MISS L. M. ALCOTT. 
(Continued.) 


NOTHER night in the stony-hearted, oranges 
colored rooms, with the sleepless garcon sweep- 
ing and murmuring outside like a Banshee, while the 
hens roosted sociably in the gallery, the horses seemed 
tobe champing dire@tly under the bed, and the dead 
Huguenots bumping down upon the roof from the 
castle-walls. Another curious meal wafted from the 
bowels of the earth and cooled by all the airs that 
blow,—then the shawl-straps were girded anew, the 
carriage (a half-grown omnibus with the jaundice) 
mounted, the farewell bows and adieux received, 
and forth rumbled the duchesses en route for Blois. 

“T can’t bear to leave that lovely chdteau,” said 
Mat, as they crossed the bridge. 

“T mourn the earth-worms, the cacti, and the tire- 
less ‘gosscon,’’’ added Amanda, who appreciated 
French cookery and had enjoyed confidences with 
Adolphe. 

“ The cats, the cats, the cats! I could die happy if I 
had one,”’ murmured Lavinia; and with these laments 
they left the town bebind them. 

Anything hotter than Blois, with its half dried-up 
river, dusty boulevards, and baxed streets, can hardly 
be imagined. But these indomitable women “did” 
the church and the castle without flinching. The 
former was pronounced a failure, but the latter was 
entirely satisfactory. The Emperor was having it re- 
stored in the most splendid manner. The interior 
seemed rather fresh and gay when contrasted with the 
time-worn exterior, but the stamped leathern hang- 
ings, tiled floors, emblazoned beams, and carved fire- 
places were quite correct. Dragons and crowns, por- 
cupines and salamanders, monograms and flowers, 
shone everywhere in a maze of scarlet and gold, brown 
and s'lver, purple and white. 

Here the historical Amanda reveled, and quenched 
the meek old guide with a burst of information which 
caused him to stare humbly at ‘“‘ the mad English.” 

** Regardez, my dears, the chamber and oratory of 
Catherine de Medicis, who here plotted the death of the 
Duc de Guise. This is the cabinet of her son, Henri 
III, where he gave the daggers to the gentlemen whe 
were to rid him of his enemy, the hero of the barri- 
cades. This is the Salle des Gardes, where Guise was 
leaning on the chimney-piece when summoned to the 
king. Thisis the little room at the entrance of which 
he was set upon in the act of lifting the drapery, and 
stabbed with forty wounds.”’ 

“Ow! how horrid!’’ gasped Matilda, staring about 
as if she saw the sanguinary gentlemen approaching. 

‘So interesting! Do go on!’ cried Lavinia, who was 
fond of woe, and enjoyed horrors. 

‘This is the hall where the body lay for two hours 
covered with a cloak and a cross of straw on the 
breast,’’ cut in Amanda, as the guide opened his 
mouth. ‘‘Herethe king came to look upon the corpse 
of the once mighty Henri le Balafré, and spurned it 
with his foot, saying—I shall not translate it for you, 
Mat,—‘ Je ne le croyais pas aussi grand,’ and then or- 
dered it to be burnt and the ashes cast into the river. 
Remember the date, I implore you, December 23, 
1588.”’ 

As Amanda paused for breath the little man took 
the word, and rattled off a jumble of facts and fictions 
about the window from which Marie de Medicis lowered 
herself when imprisoned here by her dutiful son, Louis 
XIII. 

“T wish the entire lot had been tossed out after her, 
for I do think kings and queens are a set of rascals,’’ 
cried Mat, scandalized by the royal iniquities to which 
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she had been ‘listening till the hair stood erect upon 
her innocent ‘head. 

The Salle des Etats was being prepared for the trial 
of the men who.had lately attempted the Emperor’s 
life, and a most theatrical display of justice was to be | 
presented to the public. The richly carved stair-case, 
with Francis the First’s salamanders squirming up and 
down it, was a relic worth seeing; but the parched | 
pilgrims found the little pots of clotted cream quite as | 
interesting, and much more refreshing, when they | 
were served up at lunch (the pots, not the pilgrims), 
each covered with a fresh vine-leaf, and delicately 
flavored with buttereups and clover. 

Amanda won the favor of the stately garcon by 
praising them warmly,and he kept bringing in fresh re- 
lays, and urging her to eat a third, a fourth, with a 
persuasive dignity hard to resist. 

** But yes, mademoiselle, one more, for nowhere else 
can creme de St. Gervais be achieved. They are de- 
sired, ardently desired in Paris, but alas, it is impossi- 
ble to convey them so far, such is their exquisite del- 
icacy.”’ 

How many the appreciative ladies consumed the 
muse saith not, but the susceptible heart of the great 
garcon was deeply touched, and it was with difficulty 
that they finally escaped from his attentions. 

On being presented with a cast-off camp-stool and a 
pair of old boots to dispose of, he instantly appropri- 
ated them as graceful souvenirs, and clasping his 
hands, declared with effusion that he-would seat his 
infant upon the so useful stool, and offer the charming 
boots to madam, my wife, who would weep for joy 
at this touching tableau. 

With this melodramatic valedictory he suffered the 
guests to depart, and the last they saw of him he was 
still waving a dirty napkin as he stood at the gate, big, 
bland, and devoted to the end, though the drops 
stood thiek upon his manly brow, and the sun glared 
fiercely on his uncovered head. 

“JT shall write an article on garcons when I get 
home,” said Lavinia, who was always planning 
great works and never executing them. ‘We have 
known such a nice variety, and all have been so good 
to us that we owe them a tribute. You remember the 
dear, tow-headed one at Morlaix who insisted on 
handing us dishes of snails and papers of pins with 
which to pick out the repulsive delicacy ?” 

“Yes, and the gloomy one with black linen sleeves 
who glowered at us, sighed gustily in our ears, and 
anointed us with gravy as he waited at table,” added 
Amanda. 

‘Don’t forget the dark one, with languid, Spanish 
eyes and curly hair, on the boat going down the 
Rance. How picturesque and polite he was, to be 
sure, as he kept picking up our beer-bottles when they 
rolled about the deck!’’ put in Mat, who had the dark 
youth safely in her sketch-book, with eyes as big and 
black as blots. 

“The solemn one at Tours, who squirted seltzer- 
water out of window at the beggars, without a smile, 
was very funny. So was the little one with grubby 
hands who tottered under the big dishes but insisted 
on carrying the heaviest.”’ 

“The fast-trotter at Amboise won my heart, he was 
so supernaturally lively and so full of hurried amia- 
bility. A very dear garcon indeed.” 

‘Be sure you remember .the superb being at Brest, 
whose eyes threatened to fall out of his head at ex- 
citing moments. Also, Flabot’s chubby boy who 
adored Mat, and languished at her, over the onions, 
like a Cupid in a blue blouse.”’ 

“T will do justice to every one,” and Lavinia took 
copious notes on the spot. 

Orleans was a prim, tidy town, and after taking a 
look at the fine statue of the Maid, and laughing at 
some funny little soldiers drumming wildly in the 
Place, our travelers went on to Bourges. 

“This, now, is a nice, dingy old place, and we will 
take our walks abroad directly, for it looks like rain, 
and we must make the most of our time and money,”’ 
said Amanda; : 

“For, though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind.” 

Forth they went, as soon as dinner was over, and 
found the waters all abroad also; for every man was 
playing away with a hose, every woman scrubbing 
her door-steps, and the children gayly playing leap- 
frog in the puddles, 

“Nasty, damp place,” croaked the Raven, obseuring 
her disgusted countenance behind the inevitable gray 
cloud, and gathering her garments about her, as they 


hepped painfully over the wet stones, for sidewalks ’ 


there were none. 

‘*T find it refreshing after the dust and heat. Please 
detach Mat from that shop-window, and come on, or 
we shall see nothing before dark,’’ replied the ever 
amiable Amanda. 

Matilda would glue herself to every jeweler’s 
window, and remain fascinated by the richness there 
displayed till led away by foree. On this occasion, 
however, her mania led to good results; for, at the 
ninth window, as her keepers were about to drag 
her away, a ring of peculiar antiquity caught their 
eyes simultaneously, and, to Mat’s amazement, both 
plunged into the little shop, clamoring to see it. 
A pale emerald, surrounded by diamond chippings set 
in silver, with a wide gold band cut in a leafy pattern, 
eomposed this gem of price. 

‘A Francis First ring, sold by a noble but impov- 
erished family, and only a hundred francs, Madame,”’ 
said the man, politely anxious to cheat the fair 


| was the lowest he was permitted to receive. 


| ring with satisfaction after the skirmish. 


| sabots. 


“Can’t afford it,’ and Lavinia retired. But the 
shrewd Amanda, with inimitable shruzs and peasive 
sighs, regretted that it was so costly. ‘A sweetrinz; 
but, alas! forty francs is allI have to give.”’ 

The man was desolated to think that eighty franc; 
Would 
Madame call again, and perhaps it might be arranged ? 

Ah, no; Madame is forced to depart early, to return 
no more. 

Mon Dieu! how afflicting! In that c:se, sixty 
would be possible for so rare a relic, 

Madame is abimé, but it is not to be. Forty is the 
utmost; therefore, ‘‘ Merci,’’ and “ Bon jour.”’ 

‘Hold! Where shall it besent?” cries the man, giv- 
ing in, but not confessing it, with awkward frankness. 

A thousand thanks! Madame will pay for it at 
once; and laying down the money, she sweetly bows 
herself away with the ring upon her finger. 

‘““What a people!’ ejaculated Lavinia, who always 
felt like a fly in a cobweb when she attempted to deal 
with the French, in her blunt, confiding way. 

“It is great fun,” answered Amanda, flashing her 
“Will Ma- 
dame kindly direct me to the house of Jaques Coeur?” 
she added, addressing an old woman clattering by in 


“ Allez toujours a droit en vous appuyant sur la 
gauche,” repiied the native, beaming and bowing till 
the seven gables of her cap waved in the wind. 

They follcwed these directions, but failed to find the 
place, and applied to another old woman eating soup 
on her door-step. 

“‘ Suiver le chemin droit en tombant a gauche,” was 
the reply, with a wave of the spoon to all tk2 points of 
the compass. 

“Great heavens, what a language!” cried Lavinia 
who had been vainly endeavoring to ‘‘support”’ her- 
self, as she *‘fell’”’ in every direction over and into the 
full gutters. 

The house was found at last, an ancient, mysterious 
place, with a very curious window, carved to look as if 
the shutters were half open, and from behin 4 one »eep- 
edaman’s head, from the other a woman’s, both so 
life-like that it quite startled the strangers. Murray in- 
formed the observers that.these servants are supposed 
to be looking anxiously for their master’s return, 
Jaques having suddenly disappeared after lending 
much money to the king, who took that medieval way 
of paying his debts, 

Service was being heldin the church, and the ladies 
went in to rest and listen, for the music was fine, 
Much red and white Grapery gave the sanctuary the 
appearance of a gay drawing-room, and the profane 
Lavinia compared the officiating clergy to a set of red 
furniture. The biggest priest was the sofa, four dea- 
cons the arm-chairs, and three little boys the foot- 
stools, all upholstered in crimson silk, and neatly cov- 
ered with lace tidies. 

As if to rebuke her frivolity, alovely fresh voice from 
the hidden choir suddenly soared up like a lark, sing- 
ing so wonderfully that a great stillness fell on the lis- 
t: ners, and while it lasted the tawdry church and its 
mummery were quite forgotten, as the ear led the heart 
up that ladder of sweet sounds to heaven. Even when 
the others joined in, one could still hear that child- 
voice soaring and singing far above the rest, as ifsome 
little angel were playing with the echoes among the 
arches of the roof. 

A proud native informed the strangers that it was a 
poor boy whose exquisite voice was the pride of the 
town, and would in time make his fortune. As the 
choir-boys came racing down stairs after service, pull- 
ing off their dingy robes as they ran, Lavinia tried to 
pick out the little angel, but gave it up in despair, fora 
more uninteresting set of bullet-headed, copper-colored 
sprigs she never saw. 

Rain drove the wanderers back to the hotel, and 
there they made a night of it. Ordering a fire in the 
largest of the three stuffy little cells which they occu- 
pied, they set about being comfortable, for it had 
turned chilly, and afurious wind disported itself in 
and out through numberless crevices. Lavinia was 
inspired to mull some wine, and brewed a mild jorum 
that cheered but did not inebriate. 

Amanda produced her Shakespeare and read aloud 
while the simmering and sipping went on. Matilda 

sketched the noble commander as she lay upon the 
sofa, with her Egyptian profile in fine relief, and her 
aristocratic red slippers gracefully visible. <A large 
gray cat of a social turn joined the party, and added 
much to the domesticity of the scene by sitting on the 
hearth in a cosy bunch and purring blissfully. 

“Now itis your turn to propose something for the 
general amusement, Mandy,” said Mat, when the 
beakers were drained dry and the Montagues and 
Capulets comfortably buried. 

‘Let us attend to the culture of our nails,’ replied 
Amanda, producing her polissoir, powder and knife. 

Three cups of tepid water were produced, and the 
company sat eagerly soaking their finger-tips for a 
time, after which much pruning and polishing went 

on, to the great bewilderment of Puss, whe poked her 
own paws into the cups, as if trying to test the ad- 
vantages of this remarkable American custom. 

** What would our blessed mother say if she saw us 
now ?”’ said Mat, proudly examining ten pointed pink 
nails at the tips of her long fingers. 

“People told us we should get demoralized if we 
came abroad, and this is the first step on the dowaward 
read,’ returned Lavinia, shaking her head over her 


“No; its the second step. We ate calves’ brains for 
dinner, and what I’m sure were frogs’ legs with mush- 
rooms. You know we vowed we wouldn’t touch their 
horrid messes, but I really begun to like them,” con- 
fesscd Mat, who had progounced every dish at dinner 
“ De-licious!”’ 

‘*Ha! I will write a poeni!’’ cried Amanda, and leap- 
ing from the sofa she grasped her pen, flung open her 
portfolio, and in a few brief moments produced these 
inspired stanza>. : 


THE DOWNWARD ROAD. 


Two Yankee maids of simple mien, 
And earnest, high endeavor, 
Crme sailing to the land of France, 
To escape the winter weather. 
When first they reached that vicious shore 
They scorned the native ways, 
Refused to eat the native grub, 
- Or ride in native shays. 
“Oh, for the puddings of our home! 
Ch, for some simple food ! 
These horrid, greasy, unknown things, 
How can you think them good?” 
Thus to Amanda did they say, 
An uncomplaining maid, 
Who ate in peace and answered not 
Until one day they said— 
‘How can you eat this garbage vile 
Against all nature’s laws? 
How can you eat your nails in points, 
Until they look like claws ?’’ 
Then patiently Amanda said, 
“*My loves, just wait awhile, 
The time will come you will not think 
The nails or victuals vile.”’ 
A month has passed, and now we see 
That prophecy fulfilled ; 
The ardor of those carping maids 
Is most completely chilled. 
Matilda was the first to fall, 
Lured by the dark gossoon, 
In awful dishes one by one, 
She dipped her timid spoon. 
She promised for one little week 
Ts let her nails grow long, 
But added in a saving clause 
She thought it very wrong. 
Thus did she take the fatal plunge, 
Did compromise with sin: 
Then all was lost from that day forth, 
French ways were sure to win. 
Lavinia followed in her train, 
And ran the self-same road, 
Ate sweet-bread first, then chopped-up brains, 
Eels, mushrooms, pickled toad. 
She cries, ‘‘ How flat the home cuisine, 
After this luscious food ! 
Puddings and brutal joints of meat, 
That once we fancied good !’’ 
And now in alli their leisure hours, 
One resource never fails, 
Morning and noon and night they sit 
And polish up their nails. 
Then if in one short fatal month, 
A change like this appears, 
Gh, what will be the net result 
When we have stayed for years ? 
Tremendous applause greeted this masterly effort, 
and other poems were produced with the rapidity of 
genius by Amanda and Lavinia, each writing the al- 
ternate verse, dla Beaumont and Fletcher, which gave 
a peculiar charm to these effusions. 


(To be continued.) 





GENERAL GOVONE. 
BY SCRUTATOR. 


HEN the news came from Italy the other day 
that General Govone, the late Minister of War 
in the Lanza Cabinet, had died at the early age of 
forty-five, and I remembered that it was news which 
made little or no impression anywhere outside of 
Italy, and that indeed he had hardly any reputation, 
except in his own country and among a comparatively 
small number of military men in France and Germany, 
I could not but feel that his obscurity was one more 
striking illustration of that fecundity in all varieties 
of talentfor which Italy in her worst, as ‘vell as in her 
best days, has always been famous. You may rob, 
oppress, degrade her as you will, but you cannot pre- 
vent her pouring forth great men in every generation, 
soldiers, orators, engineers, scholars, jurists, states- 
men, of whom the proudest nations might be proud, 
and who will, somehow, by their character, or their 
exploits abroad, if not at home, keep alive the ancient 
faith in the greatness of her destiny. A country in 
which even Govone was not pre-eminently conspicu- 
ous may well be pardoned for believing that neither 
faults nor follies can ever bring her to nought. 

It was my good fortune to live on terms of intimacy 
with him, under somewhat peculiar circumstances, 
through some of the opening years of his career, and I 
may perhaps be permitted to say a word or two in the 
columns of the Christian Union,—not so much to bear 
testimony, which at best would be very feeble, to the 
greatness of his talents, and the nobility of his char- 
acter, as to give the American reader some idea of the 
quality of the men whom Italy can afford to lose 
without more than a passing word of regret. 

He belonged to an old Piedmontese family of coun- 
try gentlemen, and he showed in his physique that 
mixture of Germanic blood which has made the Pied- 
montese more than any other Italian race the inherit- 
ors of the Romana firmness and phlezm, and made 
them for centuries the best soldiers of the Peninsula, 





own backslidings. 








foreigners out of four times its value. 


and finally gave them the lead in the struggle for in- 
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dependence and in the establishment of parliamentary 
government. 

Small, well-knit, well-proportioned, muscular, he 
would have been one’s ideal of a light-cavalryman, if 
his head had not shown that he was born to be some- 
thing better than asoldier. When first met him, now 
nearly twenty years ago, his face was literally as 
Sweet as it is possible for a man’s face to be and not be 
weak. Every shade of feeling showed itself in it as in 
a mirror, and there were no feelings which it so con- 
stantly displayed as modesty ana gentleness. He was, 
you would have said, too modest and gentle for his 
calling, if his light blue eyes were not overhung by one 
of those round “ Gallic fighting heads,” as they have 
been called, which one so often sees among French 
military men, but without the broad, intellectual, 
and reflective brow which is so common among 
Italians, and which took from Govone’s face all of what 
one may, without offense, call the taint of his profes- 
sion. He was then in the very heyday of his career. 
To be sure he had not achieved much, but be had 
achieved enough to make it certain that a brilliant 
future was in store for him. The war of 1849 had found 
him a young lieutenant of the Etat Major, and he 
served with distinction enough to attract the atten- 
tion of General LaMarmora. He had displayed extra- 
ordinary personal gallantry at the siege of Genoa, and 
his boy’s heart had been nearly broken by the disas- 
trous termination of the campaign. I remember the 
tears filling his eyes and rolling down his cheeks, as 
he told me once of the retreat from the field of No- 
vara, in which so many great hopes went down. He 
lad entered the army, like all young Picdmontese offi- 
cers of that period, as the faithiul servant of the 
house of Savoy, as his ancestors had been for many 
generations; but he came out of the campaign, above 
all things an Italian soldier, loving Italy passionately, 
and desiring nothing so much as her unity and inde- 
pendence. And when TI think of the fidelity and 
singlemindedness with which he ever afterward la- 
bored for both of these objects through all the ups 
and downs of her politics, I am constantly reminded 
of that earlier race of Italian officers, under the 
Ceesars, of whom Merivale speaks, ‘‘ The brave, patient, 
resolute and faithful soldiers, men deeply impressed 
with the sense of duty, superior to vanity, despisers 
of boasting, content to toil in obscurity at the frontiers 
of the empire. . . Not desirous for the honors so 
sparingly bestowed on them, but satisfied with the 
daily work of their hands, and full of faith io the 
national destiny which they were daily accomplish- 
ing.” 

After the peace in 1849, Govone spent some time as 
an attaché of the Legation in Vienna, and, if I re- 
member rightly, also resided in a similar capacity in 
Paris, and there contracted a liking for the Austrians 
in spite of their political relation to Italy, and a dislike 
of the French, which formed the only two marked 
prejudices I ever noticed in him. When I met 
him he was acting as a Military Commissioner, per- 
forming for his government the duty of watching 
and reporting on the operations of the Turkish army 
on the Danube, and his selection for it, at his age, 
was the best proof that could be giveu of the high 
estimation in which he was held by the Piedmon- 
tese Ministry of War. We passed the opening 
months of a gloomy winter in one room of a Turkish 
house, in a remote Turkish town, which formed the 
headquarters of the Ottoman army. There was little 
to do except take a daily ride. The armies on both 
sides were in winter quarters, and mails from Christen- 
dom reached us only at rare intervals, and we had no 
books. Our main pastime was, therefore, discussion, 
which raged hour after hour, on the divan of the 
modest apartment which formed the sleeping, dining 
and sitting room of a little circle of four. There were 


few questions of history, strategy, political economy | 


and politics, which we did not debate. I shall always 
remember with delight and admiration,the rapidity in 
which the long evening hours fled by the light of two 
feeble tallow candles, under the influence of Govone’s 
talk. Anenormous range of reading, for a man so 
young, and whose life had beer so active, amemory re- 
tentive and accurate to the last degree, making him an 
infallible authority on questions of fact, a very varied 


‘experience of men and manners, an enthusiasm for 








his profession which enabled him to recall with ex- | 


traordinary vividness, not only every action in which on the field of battle. 


he had ever been engaged, but every campaign he had | 


ever studied, a keen interest in political problems, and 
a doubting but eager curiosity about the working in 
other countries of that parliamentary government 
on which Italy had entered, and of her capacity for 
which he had evidently still some painful misgivings, 
greatcommand even of the foreign language in which 
he spoke, and a face, as I have said, of wonderful 


glow and animation, made him, to the little group | 


of strangers who then learned to love him, the most 
charming and instructive of companions. He had a 


most graceful humor, and it never showed itself more | 


gracefully and entertainingly than in comic specu- 
lations on society and government, in which he was 
in the habit of indulging in the guise of soliloquies, 
and in which he tancied himself a great conqueror, 
generally Tamerlane or Gengis Khan, and reasoned 
aloud upon the proper course for a potentate of this 
description to pursue, under a given sct of circum- 
starces, the extraordinary ferocity of his orders 
generally bringing down the house. 

During the summer he entered Silisbria, and took 
for some weeks an active part in its defense, his 
engineering talents rendering his services of great 


value. While here he gave one of those brilliant illus- 
trations of the calm but splendid courage of which 
his life was full. The almost worn-out garrison of the 
outlying fort, called the Arab Tabia, were en- 
gaged in repairing the parapet, which the Russian 
fire had breached, and through which an assault 
had nearly been successful on the previous day. The 
nerves of the men were shaken by thirty days of bom- 
bardment, without shelter, and without relief, and the 
Russian trenches outside were lined with riflemen, who 
popped away incessantly at whatever showed itself. 
It was necessary_to get volunteers to:shovel earth or 


ders and entreaties all hung back. Govone walked up 
to the top, stood there, and began to give directions 
where the work was to be done, as calmly asif there 
was not an enemy within a mile, though the bullets 
pinged about_him in dozens. The effect was magical. 
There was a rush to the breach, and the work was 
done, though with heavy loss, in ten minutes. 
seventeen hundred gallant fellows who held this earth- 
work against a whole army for two months, only two 
hundred came out alive. 

He went to the Crimea, in the fall of 1854, soon after 
the battle of the Alma, and I remember that in writ- 
ing to me, he predicted very clearly the course events 
were likely to take, pronouncing the failure to enter 
the place after the victory, irretrievable. He remained 
to watch the siege, and I have no doubt, that volumin- 
ous as the literature of the subject has been, his re- 
ports, if the Italian government would permit their 
publication, would form the most interesting and 
instructive of all the memoirs it has called forth. In 
November, he charged with the Six Hundred at Bala- 
klava, and was led to do it in a curious and character- 
istic way, He was riding with Lord Cardigan, on his 
invitation, when Captain Nolan came galloping up, 
with the fatal order “to take the guns.’’ Govone 
heard it with astonishment, and saw at a glance its 
monstrous absurdity, and as the English cavalry 
formed to charge, he prepared to withdraw. But, as 
he explained to me afterward, he remembered in a 
moment that he was in Piedmontese uniform, that 
is, the uniform of a small and rather insignificant 
State, which still had its mark to make, and was likely 
to take part before long in this very struggle. It was 


therefore important that it should not be discredited | 


though in ever so slight a degree in the eyes of foreign 
military men, and the spectacle of one of its officers, 
riding away from a fight, would, probably, however 
unreasonably, discredit it. So he held his place, and 
when the trumpet sounded rode down the slope “into 
the valley of death,’’ another Sardinian officer accom- 
panying him. When the Russian fire began to telland 
the pace increased, and the issue became more plain, he 
said he gave himself up for lost. His Sardinian com- 
rade was desperately wounded by a shell in a few min- 
utes. A few strides later another killed Govone’s own 
horse, and wounded him in the shoulder; and while 
getting on his feet, after extricating himself from the 
carcase, he was charged as a Russian by an English 
hussar, and narrowly escaped being cutdown. The 
slow walk back up the hill, with his wound bleeding, 
the shells bursting about him, through the bodies of 
fallen horses and men, he described as by far the most 
trying part of the adventure, and when near the line 
of safety, he longed, he said, as he had never longed, 
to be able to take to his heels. An English officer ran 
down and helped him up. 

I have left but little space in which to tell how well 
he fulfilled the promise of his prime. At the battle of 
the Tchervaia, in the following year, in which the Sar- 
dinian contingent took part—and it was the only affair 
of the war in which they did take part—he superin- 
tended, as second on La Marmora’s staff, the operations 
of the day. The fight was most picturesque, and took 
place under the eyes of the allied armies, massed, 
nearly 100,000 strong, on the heights upon the plain, 
and he watched with honest pride the way in which 
the little force of his countrymen poured down to the 
river bank to meet the onset of the Russian right wing, 
and I remember with what satisfaction he talked of 
the way in which a Sardinian outpost had held a little 
redoubt at daybreak to the very last man, so as to give 
the main body time to get ready. 

He went home a major; distinguished himself so 
signally at Solferino, that the King made him a colonel 
A brigadiership came very soon, 
and he married and went down into Southern Italy to 
cbase the brigands, a work’in which he remained for 
two years. He was promoted to a Lieutenant-general- 
ship soon after, and was selected by the Government to 
negotiate the treaty with Prussia, in 1863, which re- 
sulted in driving Austria out of Italy. How well he 
performed this mission the world knows, but it is not 
generally known that the division he commanded at 
Custozza, and which held the village, was the only 
portion of the Italian army which never gave ground. 


| He held his position, from morning till nightfall, re- 


pulsing assault after assault,and retired in obedicnce 
to orders with unbroken ranks, “unconyuered,weary 
with conquering,” thouzh every member of hisstaff was 
killed or wounded. Had ethers played their part as 
well, a gloomy chapter would have been spared to 
Italian history. 

The close of his life was most melancholy. He had 
grown in the confidence of the Liberal party year by 
year, and his reputation as an administrator, and civil 
counselor, was no less great than asasoldier, When 
he was asked to take the Ministry of War in the Lanza 
Cabinet, he bad to comply, for there was nobody else 
for the place. But it involved a seat in Parliament; 





Of the | 


and paxticipation in the parliamentary debates. He 
had no talents as an oratcr, and had all the dread of @ 
sensitive and self-exacting nature, of filling a position 
for which he was not fitted, andin which: his short- 
comings might inflict injury on the country, or bring 
discredit on others. The position, moreover, was‘one 
of extraordinary difficulty. The war of 1870 had‘just 
broken out; public opinion and economy demanded a 
reduction of the army, and yet there was danger that 
Austria would take part in the struggle, and if she 
did, the participation of Italy would be unavoid- 


| able. The cares ot the office, coupled with the duty of 
carry sand-bags into the opening, and in spite of or- 


facing an angry and factious opposition, acting, it is 
said, onatendency which had already shown itselfin his 
family, broke down his nerve, and quickly destroyed 
his mind. He has just died, after a year of darkness. 
To those who knew him, there has never been a sadder 
overthrow. Few men have ever been more richly en- 
cowed, or made a better use of their gifts. He was 
bred a soldier, and under a military and despotic mon- 
arcby; and yet I doubt much whether any Italian 


| statesman entered more heartily into the parliament- 








aryrégime, or comprehended more clearly its condi- 
tions, dangers, and advantages, or lent bimself more 
earnestly to the task of makingit work. He was a fine 
L'nguist, a mathematician of high order, and was uni- 
versally acknowledged, as far as I ever heard or knew, 
one of the most accomplished staff officers, in the strict 
sense of the term, in Europe. Indeed he was a sol- 
dicr of the mcdern Prussian, rather than of the French 
or Italian type. To his mil‘tary acquirements too, he 
had an admirable capacity for affairs. He was a skill- 
ful negotiator, but his skill was that of a frank and 
loyal gentleman, whom nobody could doubt who 
lcoked into his face, and whom no opponent ever 
talked to, for an hour, on any subject, without longing 
to ke persuaded by him. I must add, that with all 
this he united untiring industry and devotion to his 
duty, whatever if might happen to be, which made 
health and life the smallest of considerations, and a 
sense of honor of the most exquisite delicacy, which 
here we should call conscience, for it neither vaunted 
itself, nor was puffed up, and while exacting little or 
nothing from others, gave him no rest abowt himself. 





SACRAMENTS. 
BY PHE REY. THOS. K, BEECHER. 


AS not the time about come when one may 
speak of sacraments and not renew old strifes? 
Are sacraments such dangerous things that seven or sev- 
enty are to be abhorred, and only two enjoyed? Be- 
cause the fathers fought for or against a certain cata- 
logue of sacraments, are the sons forevermore pre- 
cluded from opening the book of history, and the yet 
deeper book of present spiritual necessity, to read there 
the gifts with which God would enrich his church? 
Shall a wise man fling back in the face of his Maker a 
sacrament or any other gracious gift, because fools or 
knaves Lave used it, as the accomplice 0° : uperstition 
or avarice? These questions would seem to answer 
themselves. 

What is asacrament? Noah Webster answers, “ An 
outward and visible sign of inward and spiritual 
grace.’’ And he or some one of his editors have ap- 
pended quite a little theological treatise to the defini- 
tion. But it seems to me a little more is needed to 
perfect the definition of asacrament. Itisan outward 
or visible sign, ordained or permitted by God, for the 
welfare of man, of some inward, spiritual, or divine 
erace or truth. Four things must unite to make a sac- 
rament: (1.) That God should appoint or permit it; (2.) 
That it should be an outward and visible act or fact; 
(3.) That it should be for the profit of men the possible 
sons of God; and, (4.) That it should accurately express 
some spiritual or divine truth. 

Is it not safe to walk back and forth along the way 
by which God has led his people, and recognize sacra-~ 
ments as often as they approve themselves by these 
tests? Isaman made richer by rejecting any of the 
adventures of grace which God has made toward his 
children? 

The earliest sacrament revealed to man is marriage 
—ordained of God, for the good of men, a visible sign 
throughout both the Old and New Testaments of high 
spiritual and divine truths. 

I find also the sacrament of sacrifice. It was a costly 
observance in the days of old. It was ordained of God 
for the good of man, and signified that without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission. Aud when 
the average Christian believer to-day so holds the doc- 
trine of Christ’s sufficient sacrifice, that he loses both 
the theory and practice of sacrifice.—devoting his 
choicest and his best with every endeavor toward wor- 
ship, he has gained less from the Lamb of God that 
taketh away sin, than he has lost by the lamb of 
sacrifice thai taught a lesson less sublime but far 
nearer to the worsbiper. 

A star is more than a telescope. But the astronomer 
who forsakes his telescope close by him, and gives him- 
self to star-gazing, will not make many discoveries. 
He who would profit by the priestly work of Christ in 
the heavenly places, and so neglects his daily self- 
cacrifice, will make few discoveries as a Christian. 

The orderirg and symbolism of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness, and of the temple in Jerusalem afterward, * 
were magnificent sacraments, again. They were or- 


dained of God for the welfare of men, and were visilde 
signs of spiritual and divine truth. 

Governmests or the powers that be are ordained of 
God, as sacraments. There is no power but of God. Our 
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current governmental theology, with its scheme of 
law and penalty and atonement, reveals how inex- 
pressible the church would have found the divine 
truth but for the sacrament lodged in civil govera- 
ments, alas! so corrupted in all ages, yet profitable 
and instructive as sacraments, despite their corrup- 
tions. 

Is there good reason to deny that keeping the Sab- 
bath (that is, rest-day) holy is also a sacrament? Is it 
not ordained of God, for the profit of man? Is not 
this certified to us by the highest authority? Does it 
not set forth a spiritual and divine truth? 

Either Iam wholly wrong in the definition which I 
have given above, or else there are many more sacra- 
ments than two, that have been observed with profit 
by men who would grow up toward God as his sons. 

Indecd, the impression has been growing with me for 
years, that in the early days of the race God surround- 
ed it with “object lessons,’ as we equip an infautschool 
with all manner of visible apparatus. Is not the raia- 
bowa sacrament? Was not the law of clean and un- 
clean a s:crament? Was not circumcision a sacrament 
of which, indeed, the full lesson and value cannot be 
perceived until viewed in its relation to marriaze, 
the oldest and most effective of all sacraments among 
men—effective for good or for evil. Like the gospel it 
is a savor of life or death to all partakersi Were not 
the divers washings, which have latterly dried up into 
one sprinkle for a Ufe-time, sacraments? Did not God 
ordain the sacrament of annointing for priests and 
kings, and many other sacraments for the people—ob- 
servances for Nazarites, others still for mothers proud 
and happy bec.use of their first-born? 

Of course, as things are now movivg, it were vain to 
ask to re-establish these and many other ordinances of 
good, and bring people under their solemn sanctions 
of fearand hope. But isit matter of congratulation 
that we have rejected our sacramentalapparatus while 
we are yet babes in spiritual life and discernmeut? 

The fact that it is so diflicult to re-establish a sacra- 
ment long neglected, and quite impossible to invent 
and decorate a new one, is evidence that in the bezin- 
ning some authority higher than that of man selected 
and ordained not only the few sacraments that remain 
to us, but those also that have fallen into disuse, if not 
contempt. What men cannot do, it is probable that 
men never have done. If we find that anyihing has 
been done, and that men could not have doue it, the 
presumption remains that God did do it. 

Reading anew the incomplete list of sacraments al- 
juded to above, it is inconceivable that man should 
have invented them and given to them so wide and so 
profitable an acceptance und power. But, whatever 
their origin, is it a matter of congratulation that, little 
by little, we have emptied so many visible acts and 
facts of their former power to suggest spiritual and 
divine things? Shall we rejoice in the tact that we 
bave but two sacraments or two outward, visible acts 
which by the permission or command of God, we may 
use as revelations of him and his eternal truth? 

Shall a dutiful sen, living for years in a far country, 
and making his home there, bring out, after diuner, a 
very sma 1 box, and opening it, say, ‘‘ fused to have 
lots of things from home, and I was so spooney that on 
Sundays I used to haul them over—letters and rings 
and bits of dried flowers, locks of hair, and pincush- 
ions,—and have areal moist time over them. But [have 
seen the folly of it. I suppose I don’t think of the old 
home more than two or three times a year now. And 
I haven't got anything left in this box except a lock 
of mother’s hair, and I don’t often look at that. The 
fact is, l’ve outgrown such things!” 

Is it well to neglect the appointed means of grace till 
they have lost their power, and then call this foolish 
neglect by the glorious name—growth ? 

Every one has heard of the hardy gatherer of eider- 
down, who girded a long line about him, and was let 
down by his comrades over acliff a thousand feet high, 
to swing inand out among the rocks and in mid-air, to 
strip the nests of tbeir birds, lodged on the ledges of 
che precipice. And when some of the larger birds of 
strong wing and hard beak made fight against the in- 





truder, he struck back at them with his long sheath- | 


knife. As he struck, he severed two of the three strands 
of the rope above him, and the one remaining had be- 
gun to untwist ere he saw bis danger. Hesignated vio- 
lently to be hauled up quickly ere th'‘s last strand 
should I}reak, and was at last laid fainting on the 
ground above, having barely escaped the fearful fall. 
Thus the race of man seems to have been swung out 
and down from the heavenly standing-places into the 
mid-air of time, to follow its dangerous quests after the 
things of to-day. And lest they fall into an eternal 
perdition they are held in present safety and abid- 
ing hope by a mauy-stranded cord in the hands of 
angels, who minister unto the heirs of salvation. And 
every strand isa sacrament. It is not atall difficult, for 
men in their activity and passion to strike one by one 
these sacred strands, and as they part, the man drops 
a little further from the heavenly height and nearer 
to the dark profound. And when at last he swings 
by one or two alone, and these : re slowly untwisting, 
is it not amazing to find a man that can rejoice in this 
world cf danger and dizziness, that little by little he is 
losing all the ties which God appointed for his salva- 
tion? Is not contempt for rites, and ceremonies, and 
holy usages, a dangerous sentiment? Are we not prid- 
ing curselves upon our poverty, when instead of hum- 
bly saying we have but two sacraments left, we pro- 
claim, as if rejecting a sacrament were a virtue, we 
acknowledge but two sacraments? Is not he richer 
he 








than we are, who finds a divine and spiritual joy min- 
istered to him by usages that are dead to us? 

In the training of children, and the education of 
childish men, is it conceivable that we can teach the 
doctiine of fluxions ere we have taught the child to 
count by help of beans and bullets? Is it conceivable 
that we can succeed for any long time in the training 
of children and childish men, when we begin at the 
outset by laying aside all apparatus adapted to such 
instruction ? 

Let it be granted as unquestionably true that he who 
has received the indwelling of the Holy Spirit is set 
free from sacramental law. But the question returas, 
whether the indwelling shall precede and justify the 
freedom, or the freedom be boasted of as if it mide 
sure the indwelling. Men in Christ Jesus can live with- 
cut sacraments, but will rejecting sacraments help one 
to become a man in Christ Jesus? 





AFFAIRS AT THE WEST. 
THE RAILROAD FEVER. 
CurtcaGo, March, 1872. 


HE loss of its railroads would eripple the West 

as badly as the destruction of its mills and fac- 
tcries would paralyze the business of New England. 
Chic: go, with the great highway of the lakes passing 
iis door, would have been little more than a smart vil- 
lage without them. Lately there has been all through 
the West almost a mania for building new railroads. 
It is our favorite form of speculation. No ambitious 
village is satisfied till the scream of tke locomotive 
gives an upward scare to the prices of its property. 
Evcry energetic town that rejoices in being a way 
staticn longs to become a junction. Fifteen new 
roads, starting in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, or more distant States, are now seeking the right 
of way into Chicago. In Illinois alone, twenty-one 
new roads are in process of construction, which will 
add about two thousand miles to those already in 
operation—an increase of nearly fifty per cent.! On 
some of these, work has been pushed all winter, in 
spite of the unusual severity of the weather; grading, 
bridge-building and track-laying going on when even 
athermometer could hardly keep up its spirits. A 
similar cok-web of iron is being woven over almost 
every other State. It will be good fortune if many 
communities do not find themselves sadly entangled 
therein—poor flies, with their life sucked out by the 
greedy spider! Eor generally it is borrowed money 
that builds them, or we should not seesuch lavish ven- 
tures. If the principle of consequential damages is to 
prevail, the man who invented railroa1 aid bonds will 
have a sorry account to settle. Illinois forbids them 
in her new constitution, and Michigan has given tiem 
the cold shoulder. But in most of the States they are 
still in good standing, and towns and cities pledge 
them as freely asif they did not expect pay-day to 
come. Insome eases it never will, if the future re- 
peatsthe past. Many a community in Iowa and Wis- 
cousin long ago gave up trying to pay even the inter- 
est on their indebtedness of this sort. One town in 
the latter State comes to mind which lies hopelessly 
loaded Gown with $400,000 of outstanding railroad aid 
bonds. Capital shuns it, its best business men have 
fled to other places, real estate goes begging for pur- 
chasers—and gets more and more and more out at the 
elbows and toes as it goes. In Iowa, debtors, armed 
with the mandates of the highest courts, and backed 


by the marshal’s posse, have tried to enforce thecol- | 


lection of their claims, but when worst comes to worst 
and property is offered for sale for non-payment of 
the taxes levied to meet them, no one is found with 
courage to bid it in at any price, and face the fury 
of a community that has determined on repudiation. 
Probably few towns, if any, now plunge in so deeply, 
but there isloud complaint in many quarters over the 
heavy taxes with which they bought the privilege of 
reading the city dailies in the morning, and varying 
their quiet life with the excitement of an oceasional 
railrcad accident. 


—= 


MOVING WEST. 


Cne thing must be said for the railroads built by 
means of the land-grants of our liberal Uncle Samuel. 
They open up the frontier and enable settlements to 
push forward on the double-quick which otherwise 
could only creep along. The over-generous subsidies 
which enrich them t‘ius become, after all, but a mere 
bagatelle beside the addition to the natural resources 
frcm this speedier development of that unimproved 
empire. No one whose eyes have not looked upon it 
can realize with what a rush settlers are pushing the 
frontier before them. The pioneer, who perhaps sum- 
mers for the first season under a wagon-cover, and 
never sees a neighbor, finds himself next year with a 
market at his door and neighbors all around him, 
such as they are. He may find that their ignorance 
of Lis vernacular interferes with acquaiatanceship. 
For the sake of good neighbors, and many other inci- 
dental advantages, the colony plan grows in favor 
with those moving West. When managed on the 
bread scale of the Red River colony of Minnesota— 
which will this year locate a large community of 
people of New England ideas where the Northern 
Pacific Railroad strikes the famously fertile and 
healtby Red River valley—the settler gets the benefit, 
even from the Atlantic coast, of reduced rates of 
transportation in going, and of the lowest prices for 
lands and supplies after he gets there, while he finds 
himself at osce among neighbors eazer to coperate 











with bim in sustaining those two New England neces- 
sities, the church and the school-house. 


THE NEW TEMPERANCE IDEA. 


Tlinois woke up to the faet, the other morning, that 
a very stringent temperance law had been written on 
its statute books. No fuss had been made over it, and 
temperance people—who have taken things very 
easy lately—rubbed their eyes in gratified astonish- 
ment. Carefully drawn up by a gentleman of this 
city, it was introduced into the Legislature about a 
year ago, went the sluggish course of routine legisla- 
tion, passed the ordeal of a scrutinizing debate, and 
was finally adopted by an overwhelming majority, 
the Senate standing 40 for it to 5 against it. It 
is very rare that radical legislation of any sort se- 
cures such general support from the best men and 
best papers of both parties. Its central idea is to make 
the liquor seller responsible for the damages resulting 
jrom his traffic. A wife, child, or any one elsa who 
suffers in person, property, or means of support, ia 
consequence of the intoxication of another, may re- 
cover damages from the party furnishing the liquor, 
and apy one who picks up and takes case of a drunken 
person can collect a liberal cempensation from the 
rumseller. The landlord on whose premises the liquor 
is sold is liable equally with his tenant, and exemplary 
as well as actual damages are allowed. It is also made 
uulawful, under penalty of both fine and imprison- 
ment, to sell at all to minors, except on the written 
order of their gvardians; or to persons who are in the 
habit of getting intoxicated; or to sell to anybody 
without first obtaining a license and giving bonds in 
the penal sum of $3,000. This last feature, if enforced, 
will shut up the lowest and worst saloons at once, and 
it excites the especial rage of the lovers of lager beer. 
They are pulling every wire to secure a modification of 
the law before it goes into effect next July. This op- 
pesition has waked up its friends, and there is a live- 
licr interest in temperance matters than there has 
Leen for a dozen years before. The same law, in a 
modified and less stringent form, has been quite a 
success in Ohio and Michigan—full as great as is good 
fcr the cause, considering that it is the besetting sin 
of the age to suppose that society can be legislated 
into a millennial condition. There is danger, too, 
that the principle on which the law is grounded will 
obscure the complementary fact that the man who de- 
liberately gets drunk is a partner in the crime of tha 
man who helps him to get drunk. 

BUSY TIMES. 

The aspect of the burnt business district of Chicago is 
changing very rapidly. Somehow, in spite of the 
severity of the winter, scores of new blocks have gone 
up, and with scarcely an exception they are better 
buildings than those whose places they take. Itis now 
evident that this part of the city will be built upin 
much finer shape than before, and much more speedily 
than had been expected. Ifthe Relief Bill with which 
Congress has p!ayed football so long should pass, there 
would be such a ringing of trowels and tattoo of ham- 
mers here next summer as the world never saw before. 
In any event the demand for carpenters and brick- 
layers will be such that the man who builds a cottage 
down in Maine will have to pay more for it because of 
this stiffening of wages. In how many ways such a 
great calamity touches those who would seem to be 
quite beyond its range! CALUMET. 





FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPON- 
DENT. 


Lonpon, March 1, 1872. 
THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 


E have just given a unanimous and remark- 

able expression to a national sentiment which 
Republicans will be slow to understand, which we 
searcely understand ourselves. The public thanks- 
giving of the Queen and the Prince of Wales on Tues- 
day might have been merely a form or a pageant—it 
was the expression of a deeper and more consentaneous 
feeling than has probably been manifested in this 
generation. The papers will tell you how universal 
and jubilant & holiday it was, what myriads crowded 
the streets, what multitudinous flags, devices, and 
arches adorned them, and what profuse and elabo- 
rate, if not always artistic illuminations, turned night 
into day; and that this was not restricted to London, 
but that in every city and town of the empire, almost 
in every village, there was a like complete suspension 
of work, religious services, and joyous feasting. I have 
now seen four great public manifestations of the kind— 
the funeralof the Duke of Wellingtonin 1852; the re- 
joicingsat the proclamation of peace after the Crimean 
war; the public reception of the Princess Alexandra 
when she came as the affianced bride of the Prince of 
Wales. But I can honestly say that I have never in my 
day, perhaps England has notsince the Armada, known 
any sentiment so deep or that found such a profound 
and unanimous expression as that which on Tuesday 
greeted the Queen and the Prince of Wales. It 
has given usa new sense of multitude. It is estimated 
that a million and a quarter of people lined the seven 
miles of streets through which the Queen passed. Its 
causes are an interesting study. There was no pageant 
worth going a dozen yards to see, beyond that which 
the presence and decorations of the people themselves 
constituted. Nine sober carriages, well-horsed it is 
true, and adorned with plentiful specimens of that 
wonderful achievement of picturesque tailoring—a 
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royal footman—but all that was to be seen of pageant 
may be seen in the parks any day in the season—a 
circus procession would beat it hollow. And yet from 
every corner of the kingdom men came to see it, and 
saw it with deep emotion that was sometimes almost 
hysterical both in its shouts and itstears. Had old 
Froissart been living he could no longer have said 
that we English “‘take our pleasures sadly.’’ Ordi- 
narily sober, when a sentiment does take possession of 
us it rules us with a despotic force that more mer- 
curial peoples cannot know. M. Taine has just said 
that we are at heart a religious people. This demon- 
stration has shown that we are so more than we knew. 
Indeed the thanksgiving has discovered three things— 
that we are more sentimental than we knew; that 
we are more religious than we knew; and that we are 
more loyal than we knew. 


LOYALTY TO THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


Avery deep sentimentin which you, our country- 
men across the Atiantic, fully shared, gathered round 
the sick bed of the Prince. There were days when 
business in London was almost suspended in an eager 
interest inthe telegrams from Sandringham, and in 
what it is scarcely hyperbole to designate a breathless 
watch over the unconscious sufferer. In my own 
church I read a telegram sent to me by the police while 
the closing hymn was being sung at the Sunday even- 
ing service. It left scarcely a ray of hope. A per- 
ceptible sob almost of agony broke from the congre- 
gation. I hardly know how it was suggested or said, 
but we agreed to stop for an hour to pray, and of a 
congregation of 1,200, only three persons left, and we 
prayed and almost agonized for the life, and still more 
for the salvation of the dying man; as did almost all 
England. From that day he began to recover, and 
from that day the skepticism of England has not ven- 
tured id utter a word. The deep resistless instinct of 
prayer broke forth, and men believe in God’s answer 
to it. And the feeling on Tuesday was the com- 
plement of this. It was a deep, pathetic, religious 
joy. Men but little given to religious moods, were 
very religious as they joined in the public thanks- 
giving. [saw many an eye grow moist as they uttered 
the thankful words of the service, and looked upon 
the young life that God had spared, and upon his 
gentle wife. their two young boys, and his sorely tried 
mother. This outbreak of loyal sentiment is all 
the more notable, inasmuch as the Prince of Wales 
has not, like his father, won it by personal qualities. 
He is not credited with either the statesmanlike 
sagacity, the refined tastes, or the personal virtues of 
Prince Albert. Forebodings concerning both him and 
themonarchy when he shall be its representative have 
been on many lips and in almost all hearts, and yet 
the loyal sentiment has found this enthusiastic and 
almost universal expression apart from any personal 
claims of itsobject. Thereis a strong chivalrous and 
perhaps a romantic feeling toward his gentle and 
beautiful wife. There is a kindly sympathy for a 
young man to whom life was so full of promise thus 

‘ suddenly smitten down by deadly disease; and there is 
the strong reverence which we all feel for the personal 
character and sorrows of the Queen. But these are not 
of themselves sufficient to account for the peculiar 
demonstration on Tuesday, so far in excess of all that 
conventional feeling demanded. The truthis that we 
English are deeply and intelligently attached to our 
constitution. We may grumble at its defects, we may 
not withhold sharp criticisms even of the Queen, but 
asin domestic faultfiadings, we will permit no one to 
indulge in it but ourselves, and when any real demand 
upon sympathy is made, all grumbling is forgotten, 
and a love strongas death is revealed beneath the 
surface. If we did not believe that we enjoy as much 
of liberty as a people can enjoy, if we did not feel that 
our government was purely democratic, with the 
sovereign as its formal executive, if we did not feel 
that for two centuries our constitution has preserved 
us in peace and war, it would not beso. We think a 
permanent head of the State is both useful and orna- 
mental, and that in many ways it saves usa good deal 
oftrouble. Weare thoroughly contented with the prin- 
ciples of our constitution, and believe that its practical 
defects are in course of being rapidly remedied. Nay, 
We believe so thoroughly, that we are slow even to 
remedy admitted evils lest we should destroy good. 
We think it “ better to bear the ills we have than those 
We know not of,” and we like a little bit of sentiment. 
England was much nearer a Republic seventy years 
ago than she is now. The experience of the Continent 
has not been lost upon her. France especially isa strong 
bulwark of ourmonarchy. Your experience is realized 
under unique conditions of national life, which could 
never be realized in an old country. Henceforth 
it will be wise for us to see that a Republic is the 
best for you, and for you to see that a monarchical re- 
public is best for us, and that the one nation is just 
is littie likely to change as the other. 


THE ARBITRATION DIFFICULTY. 


The next absorbing topic 1s the hitch in the negotia- 
tion on the Alabama Treaty. About this I have noth- 
ing to®ay that will be new to your readers. There is 
but one feeling among all classes and all political 
Partiec—that of regret that so untoward an arrest 
should have been put upon negotiations that prom- 
sed so well. I have heard no buncombe talked—nor, 
With one exception, have our papers, that I know of, 
Written in other than a grave, regretful, and respect- 
ful way. It is a real sorrow to the entire nation. 

ere is scarcely a man, at least I have not met with 








one or heard of one who would not do everything 
that honor permitted to avert the final failure. 

This gives the more significance to the further fact, 
that there is literally but one conviction in the minds 
and hearts of the nation—viz., that. it is utterly im- 
possible to concede to American claims, and to sub- 
mit to arbitration claims for indirect damages. To 
do so would be insincere, for nothing short of an utter 
defeat in war would induce any Englishman to pay 
one sixpence on account of them. We are, perhaps, 
hard to convince, but we do not think that even in 
respect of the Alabama herself we were culpable, 


. although we have been willing, for the sake of amity, 


to submit this to arbitration. Next, we think that it 
is of the very essence of an arbitration that there 
should be a preliminary agreement respecting the 
points to be submitted to the arbitrators. Itis beyond 
all dispute, that whatever may have been the thought 
of your negotiators, we never purposed to submit 
claims for indirect damages. It is enough, therefore, 
that the two parties are not agreed as to the matters to 
be submitted, and that one of them has misunder- 
stood the other. We do notshrink from any judgment 
the arbitrators may give—we go into the arbitration 
loyally, intending to submit to any award that may 
be given on the matters referred. We simply refuse 
to submit certain other matters that we never in- 
tended to submit, and that we supposed it was not 
intended by you to submit, and in this we seem to be 
supported by the unanimous judgment of the jurists 
of Europe. But surely some way out of this difficulty 
can be found. It will be ashame and a reproach for 
two great nations, heartily respecting each other, 
and really wishing for an amicable settlement of 
differences, to relapse into resentful heart-burnings 
and intoa chronic condition of moral war, because 
diplomatists have blundered. Does either dignity or 
honorrequire that you should persistin demanding that 
questions should be submitted, which it is on all hands 
admitted we never understood to be included in the 


case? 
CANONBURY. 








Lectures on Preaching." 


BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Ill. 
THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN 
ORATORY. 
February 7, 1872. 

~ SHALL talk to you to-day on the general sub- 

ject of Personalism. as affecting your success in 
reaching men with the truth, —including various 
modes of bringing yourselves to bear on others, from 
the pulpit, and the helps and hindrances in doing so, 
both on the mental and spiritual side, and on the 
physical or material side. 

No man ever preaches all the time thinking of pro- 
ducing specific effects, without very soon being made 
conscious that men are so different that no preaching 
will be continuously effectual which is not end- 
lessly various; and that not for the sake of arrest- 
ing attention, but because all men do not take in 
moral teaching by the same sides of their minds. I 
remember when it was the custom, and, it was sup- 
posed a proper thing to do, for ministers to hold up a 
regular system of moral truth, sermon by sermon, and 
chapter by chapter, until the received average views 
of the day had been spread out before the congrega- 
tion; and then, it was hoped that a DivineSovereignty 
would apply these truths to men’s hearts. Experience 
ought to have shown them that there is a class of 
hearers in every intelligent American community that 
will never be led, except through their reason. They 
will require that the path be laid down for them, and 
that they see it before they follow. They will not be 
content to receive the truth in any other mode than 
by the idea-form. If they cannot get it in one place 
they will go to another; and if still they cannot find 
it, they will go nowhere. Yet, if you shape your 
preaching, as often literary men in the pulpit are accus- 
tomed to do, to the distinctively intellectual men in 
the community, you will very soon fill them full and 
starve the rest of your congregation; because, right 
alongside of them, there are natures just as noble as 
theirs, butnot accustomed to receive their food through 
the mouth of reason, except in an incidental and indi- 
rect way, We all use our reason, more or less, in all 
processes; but then there are a great many persons 
who want the truth presented in emotive forms. 

DIFFERENT CLASSES OF HEARERS. 

The hard reasoner says, ‘‘ No tears for me; don’t 
color your preaching; I wantit pure as the beams of 
light, and as transparent; and the calmer and more 
inexorably logical its propositions, and the more math- 
ematical its proof, the better I like it.”” But there 
are in any community probably six to one who will 
watch for the emotional and impassioned part of the 
sermon, saying, “That is the preaching I want; 
Ican unéerstand what I feel.” They are fed by their 
hearts. They have as much right to be fed by their 
hearts as the others have to be fed by their reason. 

You should strive, in setting the table in your 
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church, wherever you may be, to do as the hotel 
proprietor does. He never says to himself, ‘‘ What 
dish do I like best ?—that will I put on the table” ; or, 
“What dishes do Lawyer A, and Physician B, like 
best?’ He spreads his table: for the benefit of the 
community at large—something for everybody; and 
he does wisely. The man who means to catch men, 
and to catch allof them, must prepare bait for those 
that bite purely by the understanding, and just as 
much bait for those that bite largely by their emo-~* 
tions. But there is another class, I recollect my dear 
old father talking about persons that worshiped God 
in clouds and saw the hand of God in beauty. He 
would say, ‘‘ It is all moonshine, my son, with no doc- 
trine, nor edification, nor sanctity in it at all, andI 
despise it.’”’ I never knew my father to look at a 
landscape in his life, unless he saw pigecns or squirrels 
init. Ihaveseen him watch the stream, but it was, 
invariably, to know if there were pickerel or trout in 
it. He was a hunter, every inch; butI never could 
discern that he had an esthetic element in him, so 
far as relates to pure beauty. Sublimity he felt. 
Whoever was grand he appreciated very keenly. 1 
do not think that he ever looked at one building in 
his life, except the Girard College. When he came 
suddenly upon it, and it opened up to him, he looked 
up and admired it; and I always marveled at that, as 
a little instance of grace in him. 

That is laughable to you, I have no doubt, and sine> 
these addresses are the most familiar of all talks, I 
will give youa Httle more of my amusing experience 
with bimatbome. When he became an old man he 
lived six months in my family, and became during that 
time much interested in the pictures hanging on the 
walls of the house. One which particularly attracted 
his attention, and with which he was greatly pleased, 
represented a beautiful lake, with hunters ensconced 
bebind trees, shooting at ducks on the lake. He would 
look at that picture every day, and I, not thinking of 
the sportsmen, but only of the beautiful landscape, 
said to myself, ‘‘ Well, itis good to see him breaking 
from the spell of some of his old ideas, and, now that 
he has become old, to see these fine gifts growing and 
coming out, to behold him ripening into the wsthetic 
element in this way.’’ One day I stood behind him, as 
he was looking at the picture, unconscious of my 
presence. Said he, “He must have hit one, two, 
three—and, I guess four!” 

Now, itis not strange that a person should, under 
such circumstances, having no power of the beautiful 
in his nature, laugh to scorn the idea that beauty could 
ever lead a man to God, or bring him within the in- 
fluence of the Lord Jesus Christ, or incline him to 
climb from a selfish ton spiritual life; but, I tell you 
there is a mouth that requires to be fed by the swesthetic 
element. 

It is not a vain thing to hear men say that they feel 
more like worshiping in music than in any other thing. 
The best organist in America for extemporaneous 
music is Mr. John Zundel. When he was converted, 
and came into the church, he said to me one 
morning, ‘It seems that everything in the world 
isnew. Last night I prayed just as you do.” I 
asked him what he meant,.and he said, ‘I do not 
speak my prayers?’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘how do you 
pray?” ‘On the piano always,” said he. That was 
true. He would sit down at his piano, when in a wor- 
shiping mood, shut his eyes and pray with his fin- 
gers. I did not wonder at it when I heard his music. 

During the time I was in Kurope, it was a revelation 
tome, when I entered the first gallery of any magni- 
tude; [I was deeply affected. It was at the Luxem- 
burg. Ihad never imagined such a wealth of glory. 
The sense of exhilaration wasso transcendent that I 
felt asif I could not stay in the body. I was filled 
with that super-sensitiveness of supernal feeling 
which is true worship; and I never seemed to myself 
so near the gate of Heaven. I never felt capable of so 
nearly understanding my Master; never in all my life 
was I conscious of such an earnestness to do} his work, 
and to do it better than I did, as while under the all- 
pervading influence of that gallery of beauty. 

I find a great many persons who say, ‘‘I do notmuch 
enjoy going to church, but if Iam permitted to wan- 
der out into the fields, along the fringes of the forests, 
and to hear the birds sing, to watch the cattle and to 
look at the shadows on the hills, I am sure it makes me 
a better man.’’ Some others, like my dear old father, 
would say, “‘ That is all moonshine; there is nothingin 
it, no thought, no truth, and no doctrine of edifica- 
tion.’’ But there is truth in it. There are minds that 
open to spiritual things through that side of their na- 
ture more readily and easily than through any other. 
This should be recognized. 

Then there is another class. There are a greatmany 
persons who are super-sensitive on the subject of im- 
agination, and they never really receive anything as 
true, until the fact or principle is, as it were, envel- 
oped in alittle haze. They need the mystic element. 
They do not want sharp outlines. There is something 
in mystery which is attractive to them. And yetsome 
preachers insist that truth should be set before all men 
in its most accurate and exact form. You might just 
as well attempt to reduce the clouds to triangles and 
circlesin order to mathematically demonstrate their 
beauty to the eye of an artist. 

HOW TO MEET DIFFERING MINDS. 

Now, in order to reach and help all these varying 
phases of your congregation, you must take human 
nature as you find it, in its broad range. Under- 
stand this, that the same law which led the apostle 
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to make himself a Greek to the Greeks and a Jew 
to the Jews, and to put himself under the law 
with these who were under the law; and that 
same everlasting good-sense of conformity in these 
things, for the sake of taking hold of mea where 
they can be reached, and lifting them up, re- 
quires you to study human nature as it is, and not as 
peeple tell you it ought to be. Ifa man can be saved 
by pure intellectual preaching, let him have it. If 
others require a predominance of emotion, provide that 
for them. If by others the truth is taken more 
easily through the imagination, give it to them in the 
form of imagination. If thereare still others who de- 
mand itintheform of facts and rules, see that they 
haveitin that form. Take men as it has pleased God 
to make them; and Jet your preaching, so far as con- 
eerrs the selection of material, and the mode and 
method by which you are presenting the truth, follow 
the wants cf the persons themselves, and not simply 
ithe measure of your own minds, 
AN EASY DANGER. 

Too ofien men find a certain facility in themselves 
in single directions, and they confine their preach- 
ing to that particular line. The consequence is, their 
conpregations are very soon classified. One sort of a 
picacher gets ene sort of people, and another sort 
gcts arother sort of people, instead of all churches 
Laving seme of every kind of mind in them. They 
beccme segregated and arranged according to minis- 
‘ers. Thatis very bad for the churches. It is a good 
thing for a village that it has but one church for all 
ihe pecple; where the rich and poor, the cultured and 
the unleitered, have to come together, and learn to 
bear with ench other. This is a part of that disci- 
pline and attrition which smooths and polishes 
men, ard makes them better, if there is grace 
to do it. Butin the cities, you will find that churches 
ore Classified; and, in the city of New York, I can 
pei:t cut to you many churches in which the great 
body are people of wealth, of culture, and of refine- 
ment; aid the pulpit is invariably high-toned, per- 
fectly pure in language, clear and methodical in dis- 
couise, always proper,—so proper, in fact, that it is al- 
most dead for want of life, for want of side branch- 
ts, for want of adaptation and conformity to humaa 
nature asitis. Itis under such circumstances, where 
aman follows 2 single groove in himself orin his con- 
gieraticn, and does it beeause he learns to work easier 
so year by year,—and if is really on that account,—that 
piceclivg becomes narrowed down and very soon 
wears cut, 

Tt hes been asked here, why pastors change so 
often. Preachers are too apt toset the truth before 
their congregotions ii one way only,—jwhatever one 
they find they have the greatest facility for; and that 
is like playipg on one chord—men get tired of the mo- 
notony. Whereas, preaching should be directed to 
every clement of human nature that God has implant- 
ed in us—to the imaginative, to the highly spiritual, to 
the moral, to that phase of the intellectual that works 
up and toward the invisible, and to the intellectual 
that works down to the material and tangible. 

Teisagreat man, who can play upon the human 
soul! We think him a great artist, who can plry on 
an ergan with sixty stops, combining them infinitely, 
and drawing out harmony and melody,marching them 
through with grand thought, to the end of the sym- 
phony; that indicates a master, we think. It does; 
but what organ that man ever built does not shrink 
iv comparison with the one that God built, and called 
Man? Where you have before you a whole congrega- 
tion ora whole community, and all their wants and 
needs are known, and you are trying to draw out of 
them a higher and nobler life, what an instrument 
you have to play upon, and what a power it is when 
you kave learned it, and have the touch by which you 
cun play so as to centrol its entire range and com- 
pass! There is nothing more sublime in this world 
iben a man set upon lifting his fellow-men up toward 
Heaven, and able to doit. There are no sensations in 
this world comparable with those which one has whose 
whole soul is aglow, waking into the consciousneas 
of this power. It is the Divine power, and it is all 
working up toward the invisible and the spiritual. 

There is no eestasy like it. 
DEMANDS OF VARIETY UPON THE PREACHER. 

There is another question which I have barely hinted 
at; and thatis, in attempting to address the truth in 
different forms to men, so as to meet the wants of a 
whole community, must not a2 man be universal like 
Shakespeare? How can you expect men, taking them 
as they are, to do this? 

My reasoning is thus: Itis not to be supposed that 
men will do it in perfection, that they will do it at 
once, or that they will more than approximate to the 
ideal. I shall have occasion to repeat, every time I 
rpeak to you, this thing—you have got to learn your 
business. It will take years and years before you are 
expert preachers. Let nobody puff you up by saying 
you are able preachers, because you can preach three 
or four gvod sermons. You have got tivo or three 
tunes; that is all. You are not practiced workmen 
until you understand human nature, and know how 
to touch it with the Divine truth; until you compre- 
hend the Divine truth in so many of its bearings upon 
the human soul that you can work with tolerable fa- 
cility from the truth that is in Jesus to that which is 
in man; and, quite as often, can reverse the process. 
That isthe study. You have not begun your educa- 
tion yet. Youare but getting ready to study when you 
begin to preach. If you preach for five years and find 





that your work is slow, and much of it obscure, and 
does not produce the results aimed at, do not be dis- 
couraged. The work is so great that you need not be 
ashamed, after working for years, to find that you fre 
still an apprentice and not a journeyman, 

HOW TO USE GNE'S OWN SPECIAL FORCES. 

The question, then, comes up, How far shill a man 
conform to the strong tendencies of his own nature? 

One man is himself very imaginative, and not a 
reasoner; or, he finds himself possessed of a judicial 
mind, calm, clear, but not enthusiastic; while another 
finds himself an artist, as it were, with a mind expau- 
sive and sensitive, seeing everything iridescent, ia 
all célors. Can these men change their own en- 
dowments? Or, how can one conform to tie ea- 
dowment of the other? A man says, ‘‘I am nat- 
urally very sensitive tv the praise and opinion 
of men. When I speak I can’t get rid of the 
feeling of myself. I am standing before a thousand 
people, and I am all the time thinking about my- 
self,—whether I am standing right, and what men are 
thinking of me. I can’t keep that out of my mind.” 
What is such a man todo? Can he change his own 
temperament? On the other side, there are men who 
say, “I don’t care what people think of me: I wishI 
cared more. I am naturally cold, somewhat proud, 
and am self-sustained. People talk about sympathy 
and a warm side toward men, but I never feel any of 
that. Ido what is right, if the heavens fall, and go on 
my way. If peoptelike it, lamglad; andif they don’t, 
that is their lookout.’?’ How can you change that 
temperament? How can a man alter the laws that 
are laid down for him? 

Well, in one sense, be cannot change at all. You 
can make just 28 many prayers, write just as many 
resolutions, and keep just as long a journal as you 
please, recording the triumphs of grace over your ap- 
probativeness, 2nd when you are screwed down in 
your coffin, you will have been no less of a praise- 
loving man than when you were taken out of th? 
cradle. That quality grows, and it grows stronger in 
old age than at any other time. You will find that 
men get over some things in time; they become les3 
and less imaginative; they become less severe as 
they grow older; but, if vanity is a part of their 
compésition, old age only strengthens it, and they 
grow worse and worse as they grow in years. In gene- 
ral, too, if a man has a strong will, I do not think he 
loses any of itas he gets along thro=zh life. It be- 
comes fixed, firm as adamant. 

But it is not necessary that you should c:.ange much. 
Go and look at Central Park. Before the artistic hand 
of the landscape gardener began to work upon its sur- 
face there were vast ledges of rock in every direstion, 
and cther obstructions of the most stubborn charac- 
ter. Now, if, when the engineer came to look over 
the land for the purpose of laying it out into a beau- 
tiful park, he had said, ‘‘ How under the sun am I go- 
ing to llast out those rocks?’ he would have had a 
terrible time of it, and would bLave been blasting until 
ihisday, Instead of that, however, he said, ‘‘I will 
plant vines around the edges of the rocks and let 
themrun up over. The rocks will look all the better, 
and the vines will have a place to grow and dis- 
play their beauty. In that wayI make use of the 
recks.”’ Soitis with your own nature. Thereis not a 
single difficulty in it which you cannot make use of, 
and which, after that, would not be a power for good. 
Suppose you are conscious, ia your disposition, of ap- 
protativeness. Do you think you are more sensitive 
than thousands of God’s best ministers have been? 
But, perhaps, you love the praise of men more than 
the praise of God. The thing for you to do then is to 
train your approbativeness, so that, instead of delight- 
ing in the lower types of praise—those which imply 
weakness and which unman you—you will strive after 
those which rise steadily higher and higher in the 
things which are of God. Now, it is not your fault 
that you have the element of approbativeness, but 
it is your fault that you suffer it to feed on despicable 
food. Train it to desire approbation for things that 
are noble and just, for doing, intensely, whatever is 
disinterested among men, and for things that other 
men cannotdo. Task yourselves as mea should do, 
and not like boys or puling girls. Have sucha concap- 
tion of manhood in Christ Jesus that you would scorn 
praise for things that are less than noble. Strike a 
line through the head, and seek praise for things that 
are represented above the line and not belowit. You 
cannot find a more beautiful or illustrious instance of 
the transformation of a great constitutional faculty 
than in Paul—Paul, the fiercely proud and arrogant, 
the man that was originally made for a persecutor. 
For, the moment the summer of Christ’s love drew near 
and shone on him, he became a changed man. Al- 
though he moans and yearns in his teachings, and his 
letters are full of self-cousciousness, yet it is all ex- 
tremely noble. It is beautiful. Iwould not take a 
single “1’’ out of Paul’s epistles; and yet you might 
take scores out of every one of them, and they would 
scarcely be missed, there are so many. Where was 
there a man whose pride was more regal than his? 
and what a power it was, and how he used it for 
Christ’s seke! 

In regard to strong constitutional pecaliarities, 
I would say that you cannot eradicate them, and 
that you should not try to change them, very much. 
You can regulate and discipline every one of your 
emotive powers; but do not try to quench them. 
Do not crucify anything. Do not crucify your pas- 
sions. Do not crucify any basilar instinct. Taoere is 





force in it, if you know how to useit as a force, in the 
propulsion of moral feeling and moral ideas. Yoy 
may be naturally ambitious; you will be ambitious 
to. the day of your death. Do not attempt to take. 
away your constitutional endowment, only train it to 
things which are consonant with Divine sympathy 
ard with true life. Make it work, not for yourself, 
but for others, and it will be a power that you neod 
not be ashamed of. 
SELF TRAINING, AN EDUCATION. 

This whole necessity of self-use is provided as q 
school of education for every man, and especially 
may it be made efficient in the dissemination of the 
Gcspel. He who gives his whole life-force to the work 
of converting men unto Christ, will find, I think, that 
for a long time he scarcely will need anybody to tel} 
him what to do and what to be. You reust go intog 
parish and say to yourself, ‘‘ There is not a man, wo- 
man or child within the bounds of this parish, to 
whom Iam not beholden. Iam to bring the force of 
my whole soul to bear upon these persons. I ara to 
get thoroughly acquainted with them. Iam to make 
them feel my personality. Iam to prepare them to 
hear me preach by gaining their confidence outside 
of the church and pulpit.’’ You must mect them 
in their every-day life, in their ruggedness and 
selfishness. You will find one man spoken of as a 
laughing-stock in one neighborhood, and another 
as an odious man in another. Nobody can bea lauzh- 
ing stock or odious to you. You are like physicians 
who aitend.the inmates of a hospital; it matters not 
to them from what cause the patients are lying hurt 
and wounded there. Sick men belong to the physi- 
cian’s care, and he must take care of them. Do not 
pick out the beautiful and good, or those who suit 
you. Select from your parish the man who needs you 
most, and if you cannot be patient with him,—if you 
cannot bring your soul to be a sacrifice for others and 
bear with them, how can you make them understand 
what Jesus Christ did for the world? You have got to 
do that same thing right over again at home, with the 
members of your church, with the outcast and with 
the wanderer. You must be, if I may say so, liitie 
Christs. You must make living sacrifice of your- 
self, again and again, against your instincts,— 
humbling your pride, holding in desires, submitting 
to things you do not like, aud doing things which are 


-repugnant to your taste, for Christ’s sake and for 


man’s sake; learning to love to do it; and so inter- 
preting, by your personality, what it means for Jesus 
Christ to have made a sacrifice of himself for the sal- 
vation of the world. What else did the anostie niean 
by saying, “Christ in you’? And if He promises to 
abide in you, how can He abide in you iu any other 
sense than that? 
PREACHING, THE PREACHER’S WHOLE BUSINESS. 

The next point I wish to make with you is, thati? 
you are to be precchers in any such sense as this which 
I bave explained to you, preaching will have to be 
your whole business. Now, in a small way, everybody 
preaches, but, if you are gcing to be professional 
preachers, if you will make that your life-calling— 
itis not probable that there is ene of you who was 
built large enough to do anything more than that. It 
will take all that you have in you and all your time. 
I do not think a man could run a locomotive engin, 
paint pictures, keep school, and preach on Sundays, t) 
any very great edification. A man who is going tobe 
a successful preacher should make his whole life run 
toward the pulpit. Perhaps you will say, ‘“‘ Are you not, 
yourself, doing just the other thing? Don’t you edita 
paper, and lecture, and go out on political campaigns, 
and write this, that, and the other thing? Are you not 
studying science, and are you not au fait in the natu- 
ral enjoyments of rural life?” Well, where a man 
stands in the pulpit, and all thestreams run away 
from the pulpit down to those things, the pulpit will 
be very shallow and very dry; but when a maz opens 
these streams in the neighboring hills as so many 
springs, and all the streams run down into tho pul- 
pit, you will have abundant supplies. Taere ii 
a great deal of difference, whether you are work- 
ing in the collaterals toward the pulpit, or away 
from the pulpit. You can tell very quickly. If 
when a man comes back from his garden, his lecture’, 
his journeys, and his wsthetic studies, or from his 
scientific coteries and séances, he finds himself less it- 
terested in his proper work, if the Sabbath is gettins 
to be rather a burdensome day to him, and it is irk- 
some to be preaching, he must quit one or other of 
those things. The streams run from the pulpit 
instead of into it. But, if, when a man feels he 3 
called to be an architect of men, an artist amos 
men, in molding them; when one feels that bis 
life-power is consecrated to transforming the hu 
man soul toward the higher ideal of character for 
time and etermity, be looks around upon the great 
forces of the world and says to them, “You are my 
servants;’’ to the clouds, ** Give me what you have of 
power;” to the hills, ‘‘ Bring me of your treasures, 
to all that is beautiful, ‘Come and put your sib 
ment uponfme;” and to all that is enjoyable, ‘* Fill me 
with force and give abundance to the fullne%s of my 
feeling,’"—if a man makes himself master of tle S* 
ercts of nature that he may have power and strength 
to do his work,—then he is not carrying on three 
four kinds of business at the same time. He is e"TY- 
ing on cne business, and he collects from a hundred 
the materials and forces by which he dees if. 

That is right. It will do you no hurt, but will bene- 
fit you, if you will make yourself familiar with pu lit 
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affairs. But you must not let public affairs settle 
down on you and smother you. You must keep your- 
self abreast of science; but you must besurer of your 
faith than science is, in its details. You must see to it 
that you are the master of every thing, and not it the 
master of you. If music is more to you than your 
duties, it is dangerous; but it ought to be ashame to 
you that it is dangerous. If genial society and the 
flow of social meriment is sweet to you, and it seduces 
you from your work, it is perilous—but it isa shame 
thattbese things should so easily overcome you. You 
ought to build yourselves on a pattern so broad that 
you can take all these things along with you. They 
are the King’s; and you have a right to them. 
You have a right to be a child with children; 
the best fellow among young men. You have a 
right to all manly recreations. But you must see 
to it that you are stronger than the whole of 
them. You have a right to feel like other men, 
and to take part in all their interests, but you 
must be larger than them all. You must see to it that 
you are charged with the realities of the great world 
that is hanging over our heads—and, my God! such a 
world! that never says anything; that keeps silence 
above us, while the destinies of the ages have been 
rolling onward; and where there are such things going 
on, that I marvel no sound ever drops down to us. 
But if a man lives and has seen Him that is invisible, 
and it that is invisible, all these things are open 
books unto him; and, instead of being weakening, 
they become elements of strength and power. 
EXTERNAL HINDRANCES. 

A man-may spend one half the strength of his life 
trying to overcome obsticles that interpose between 
himself and men, which is absolutely unnecessary. I 
told Brother Storrs in his church edifice that I thought 
one full third of his life was spent in overcoming the 
natural resistance of that church structure to the 
Gospel; not because it was beautiful, for I think a 
beautiful church is a help, but because it was con- 
structed on the principle of isolation or wide separa- 
tion,—as though a man should sit one side of a river 
and try to win a mistress on the other side, bawling out 
his love, at the top of his voice. However she might 
have been inclined, one such shout would be too 
much for tender sentiment. 

Churches ere built now on the same principle as 
they formerly were, in the days of the founders of the 
old cathedrals. Then the services turned on the effect 
of music, and the production of awe by the shimmer- 
ing lights, by the dimness and vagueness. It turned 
on the presentation of gorgeous apparel and all kinds 
of things for the eye to behold; but they preached 
very little. Beeause they built their churches on a 
cruciform plan, we, who have revolutionized old 
theories, Who believe that a church is a household, 
and that a preacher has a personal influence upon 
men, and is not a mere machine—build our churches 
just like them. You will see, in every cultivated com- 
munity, churches built for modern preaching pur- 
poses, on medizval principles. 

We will take the church in New York called the 
Broadway Tabernacte. In it there are two lines of 
columns which hide a range of six pews, on each side 
straight from the puipit clear through to the corner of 
the church, where the men and women cannot see the 
preacher on account of these architectural adjuncts 
which run up to the ceiling and make the chureb so 
beautiful. There the people can sit and look at the 
columns Curing the whole of the sermon time. 

In Dr. Storrs’ Church in Brooklyn,* there was 
formerly a space of from fifteen to twenty feet be- 
tween the pulpit and the pews. It has been changel. 
But you could see the minister only down to his chest. 
He stood in that box, stuck up against the wall, and 
then came a great space, like the desert of Sahara; and 
over on the other side of it began to be his audience. 
Before he can fill such a space the magnetic influence 
of the manis alllost. He has squandered one of the 
best natural forces of the pulpit. 

That is not the worst of it. When a manis made 
by God he is made all over, and every part is neces- 
sary to each and to the whole. A man’s whole form 
isa part of his public speaking. His feet speak and so 
do his hands. You put a man in one of these bar- 
yeled pulpits, where there is no responsibility laid 
upon him as to his body, and he falls into all manner 
of gawky attitudes, and rests himself like a country 
horse at a hitching-post. He sags down, and has no 
consciousness of hisawkwardness. But bring him out 
on a platform, and see how much more manly he be- 
comes, how much more force comes out! The moment 
amanis brought face to face with other men, then 
dces the influence ef each act and react upon the 
other. I have seen workmen talking on the street, 
‘stooping, laughing and slapping their hands on their 
knees. Why, their very gestures were a good oration, 
although I did not hear a word that was said. A man 
who speaks right before bis audience, and without 
notes, will speak, little by littie, with the gestures of 
the whole bedy, and not with the gestures of one finger 
only. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

No man will speak long with any interest, when he 
thinks about himself. You may have the very best 
sermon, but if your boot pinches or you have a pain- 
ful corn, you will think about the boot and about the 
corn and not about the sermon. -A man needs to be 
brought out of himself as much as possible. You musi 
relieve him from all manner of external embarrass- 





* The Church of the Pilgrims. 





ment. Puta man where he is liable, ds I have been, 
standing on the head of a barrel at a political meet- 
ing, to go through, and what will he think of? Now. 
on a little narrow platform, one can walk backward 
and forward to he sure, but if he go toward the edges 
ever so little, he is in fear of stumbling off. Yet even 
that is better than a box-pulpit. What has that to do 
with preaching? What do you want with it? What 
is it for? 

This evil is not confined to pulpits, merely, but to all 
places where aspeaker has to address a large body of 
men. I think the matter so important, that [ tell the 
truth and lie not, when I say that I would not accept 
a settlement in a very advantageous place, if I was 
obliged to preach out of one of those old-fashione 1 
swallows’ nests on the wall. 

The next point you should look to isto have your 
pews as near as possible to the speaker. A preacher 
must be a man among men. There is a foree—call 
it magnetism, or electricity, or what you will—in a 
man, which is a personal element, and which flows 
from a speaker who is en rapport with his audieuce. 
This principle should be utilized, in the work of 
preaching. I donot say that JonathanjEdwards could 
not have preached under the pulpit disadvantage. 
He could have preached out of anything. But there 
are not many men like Jonathan Edwards. The aver- 
age man needs all the extraneous advantages he can 
press into his service. 

People-often say. ‘‘Do you not think it is much more 
inspiring to speak to a large audience than a small 
one?’ No, Isay; Ican speak just as well to twelve 
persons as to a thousand, provided those twelve are 
crowded around me and close together, so that 
they touch each other. But even a thousand people, 
with four feet space between every two of them, 
would be just the same as an empty room. Every 
lecturer will understand what I mean, who has ever 
seen such andiences and addressed them. But crowd 
your audience together, and you will set them eff with 
not half the effort. 

Brother Day, the son of President Day, was one of 
my right-hand men in founding the church in Brook- 
lyn; and being a civil engineer, and the church 
having voted to build, he went into my study with 
me to plan the edifice. He asked me what I wanted, 
in the first place, and how many peopie I wanted the 
church to seat. I told him. ‘Very good,” he said; 
“and how do you want them located?” “I want 
them tosurround me, so that they will come up on 
every side, and behind me, so thatI shall be in the 
center of the crowd, and have the pe ple surge 
all about me.’’ The result is, that there is not 
a hetter constructed hall in the world for the 
purposes of speaking and hearmg than Plymouth 
Church. Charles Dickens, after giving one of his 
readings in it, sent me special word not to build 
any other hall for speaking that Plymouth Chrreh 
was perfect. It was perfect, because it was built on a 
priuciple,—the principle of scecial and personal mag- 
netism, which emanates reciprocally from a speaker 
and from a close throng of hearers. Tais is per haps 
the most important element of all the external ¢ou- 
ditions conducive te gocd and effective preachine. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

tEY. Dr. Bacon.— Would you recommend the hanzing of 
one or two architects by court-martial ? 

Mr. Berecnen.—I do not know that a court-martial 
would be the proper tribunal by which to try them, 
but I would at ieast make them recite the West miester 
Catechism every morning asa punishment. Architects, 
howcver, do a great deal of good work. They cer- 
tainly help, by the exterior of churches, to beautify 
our towns end villages. But there is a certain thing 
that I never found an architect to te wise about— 
ventilation. I never knew anybody else who was. 
There is no difficulty in ventilating a house when there 
is nobody init. The difficulty is to have a house ful 
and then to ventilate it. How can you get fresh air 
into a room, after letting out the bad air? Drauzghts 
will be caused, and people will take cold. That ques- 
tion, architects have never been able to solve. 

In reference to prayer-meetings this lecture has: 
bearing which I may as well mention here. One of the 
great difficulties with them ordinarily is that people 
are so separated as to lose the whole social element. 
You will notice that, after a prayer-meetiug, which has 
been very dull and very stiff and very proper, has been 
closed, and the brethren gather around the stove, they 
commence talking socially among themselves, and 
then itis that the real prayer-mecting begins. One 
deacon says, ‘Brother So-and-so, when you were 
speaking on such a topic you said so-and-so.” He goes 
on and makes quite an effective little talk, but you 
could not have dragged it out of him with an ox-team 
during the meeting; and so one and another will 
speak up and join in; and they will get warmly in- 
terested in their discussion. Around the stove was the 
real meeting. The other was the mere simulacrun of 
a meeting. 





The devotion of Lady Franklin to her husband’s 
memory is almost without a parallel in che history of 
widowhood. She gave the world no peace until the 
immense ice-fields of the North were searched for her 
lost husband, and then moved the hearts of two con- 
tinents by her efforts to recover his remains. Nowshe 
offers $10,000 in gcld for the journals, or other records 
of the Erebus and Terror, which are supposed to have 
been deposited near Port Victery on King William’s 
Land twenty-four years ago. 








The Judiciary investigations have at least estab- 
lished Judge Barnard’s claim to be aman of wit. His 
wit, indeed, sometimes approaches levity, and possi- 
bly indecorum, as the following examples will show. 
Faro he pronounces “fario.” In charging ten dollars 
for costs some time ago, he said, “Oh, I don't get 
any of it, though I believe that is put down against 
mein the articles of impeachment.” To a lawyer 
who asked to have his case deferred on account of 
illness, he said, ““No; you have got to come up to 
the bull-ring this time, old fellow.” If indecorum 
is the worst charge made good against Judge Bar- 
nard, we shall be half inclined to forgive these vul- 
garities, for the sake of a sally of his just after the 
disclosure of the Tammany frauds. Some one in 
the room overturned a chair. “ Be careful there,” 
said Barnerd, “how you treat the Court-house fur- 
niture. That cba cost two hundred thousand dol- 
lars !” 





SECULAR EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 


RUSSIA has just decided to “secularizea” her 
public schools. A bill was brought into the 
Legislature, by the Ministry, transferring the ap- 
pointment of school-inspectors from the clergy to 
the Government. The measure was met in the 
Lower House by a formidable opposition. Catho- 
lies united with ultra Protestants against it. Reli- 
gious orthodoxy and political conservatism were 
hoth in arms. But under a vigorous pressure from 
Piinee Bismarek, the bill was earried. Next, the 
telegraph announced its triumph in the Upper House, 
where it had been threatened with still greater diffi- 
culties. Thus another great battle has. been fought 
and won in the contest everywhere waging between 
denominational and secular education. 

There are some interesting points. of analogy and 
contrast between this contest in Prussia and the one 
that is going on in England. The issues are alike 
in substance, though different in form. Prussia al- 
ready has a symmetrical and highly-developed sys- 
tem of public instruction. The schools have hitherto 
been subject to a certain measure of control. by the: 
Protestant and Catholic clergy respectively. The 
bill just passed leaves this clerical influence subject 
to the direct authority of the Government, which 
may disperse with it altogether wlf@n it sees fit. In 
England, on the other hand, the whole system of 
national education is of very recent origin, and is. 
full of irregularities. It ineludes schools wholly 
supported and managed by the Government, and Gov- 
e1umental assistance to a host of private denomina- 
tional schools. Against this list feature a vigorous 
war has been inaugurated, which promises either to 
compel the Administration to yield, or to. drive: it 
from ofiice. This movement contemplates what 
Prussia already possesses—full provision. by the 
Etate for the education of all, in schools. entirely 
Sree from denominational contre}. 

But while these movements are in the same direc- * 
tion, the immediate motives are different im the two 
cases. In Prussia a political cause, and in. England 
a religious one, urges toward secular education, Un- 
doubtedly the Prussian Ministry was led to. attack 
the clerical authority in the schools, by the hostility 
to the Government of the Ultramontane Catholics. 
The Catholic priesthood, under its present guidance, 
tends to become the foe of every government that 
it cannot control. There is an irrepressible. conflict 
between liberal government and the men who be- 
lieve in Infallibility and accept Pius Ninth’s Eney- 
clical. In Prussia, as everywhere else, the priest- 
heed has its strongest weapon in its control of edu- 
cation. This weapon was turned against Bismarck’s 
government, and Bismarck has wrested it from the 
piiesthood’s hands. 

In England, the feelings involved are different. 
The animus of the attack on denominational schools 
is denominational feeling. The predominance of 
the Episcopal Church through the Establishment, 
and the social superiority thus secured to its mem- 
bers, excites hostility in all the other churches, 
They naturally protest againsé the use of the com- 
mon possessions to exalt one sect above the rest. 
They now rebel against a system of public instruc- 
tion which practically tends to strengthen still fur- 
ther the State Church. The movement against de- 
nominational schools is one point in the battle 
against the Establishment. But here, too, the Cath- 
olic attitude becomes an element in the struggle; 
for the demand of the Catholic priesthood for con- 
trol of the Irish schoolg will in one way or another 
affect the final result. 

But under these ‘different phases, the same ques- 
tion is being decided in Prussia andin England. It 
is pressing upon France, and all the nations of 
Southern Europe must encounter it. In our own 
country it has made its appearance. And every- 
where the tendency is toward the same result. Every 
nation finds that it can only educate its people suc- 
cessfully by severing public education, from denom, 
inational control. 
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The Christian Marriage Ceremony ; its History, Sig- 
nificance, and Curtosities: with Ritual, Practical, 
and Archeological Notes, and the Text of the English, 
Roman, Greek, and Jewish Ceremonies. By J. Foote 
Bingham, D.D. New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. 1872. 


Dr. Bingham has here presented the public with a 
volume containing a great deal of curious information 
which is not accessible to the most of us, and is 
gathered about a matter of very general interest. 

The main title of the book may at first mislead the 
reader, for the author confines himself to the ritual- 
istic forms of the marriage ceremony as observed in 
the prelatical Christian churches. Indeed, he probably 
at first designed a history and exposition of the cere- 
mony within narrower limits than these, and the work 
grew under his hand. The body of the volume is taken 
up with an historical sketch of the marriage ritual of 
the Anglico-American Episcopal Church, accompanied 
by an explication of the meaning of its several phrases 
and symbolic acts. There is quite a fresh interest 
given to these familiar words by the original meaning 
and historical associations of the several clauses, which 
the author has dug out from the past centuries. When 
we come upon his own contributions to the work, we 
are sorry to say, the interest flags. The Doctor often 
adopts what may be called the freshet style; and he 
bursts out upon us wherever he finds an open channel, 
with a torrent of tumultuous sentiment which does 
not quite carry you away only because it is not very 
deep. 

The ritual of the English Church is given without 
comment—the particulars in which it differs from the 
American form having been previously noticed. There 
is no permission, as in this country, to celebrate the 
marriage in a private house. The ring is to be laid 
“upon the book with the accustomed duty to the 
priest and clerk.’’ When ‘‘the man”’ gives the ring 
to the woman, he follows “ with this ring I thee wed,” 
by “with my body I thee worship.’’ After the Bene- 
diction upon them, Psalms are read and prayers are 
offered; and, ‘‘if there be no sermon declaring the 
duties of man and wife,” a long and Scriptural exhorta- 


tion is to be read, and it is recommended as “conve- | 


nient’’ that the new-married pair should also receive 
the holy communion. 

This lengthening of the ceremony to give it more 
_ apparent weight and importance is borrowed from 
the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches. The pro- 
tracted rituals of these churches are presented at 
iength, even to the extent of giving in both languages 
a large part of the Latin Mass. The Greek ritual bears 
off the palm for length and for scenic display. Our 
space forbids the sketch of it which we should be glad 
to give. It will be found very curious and interesting 
reading, especially in connection with the notes and 
the diagram of a Greek church—the Cathedral of Bel- 
grade—which greatly assist the reader to understand 
the meaning and movement of the ceremony. 

The Jewish ritual, which closes the book, is a 
gratuity under the title; but it is given as one of what 
the author, fearless of the arborculturists, designates 
as ‘‘ the three tap-roots”’ of the Anglican form. 


The Devil, Does He Exist, and What Does He Do? 
New York: D. and J. Sadlier & Co. 1871. 


This isa translation of a work which appeared some 
years since in France, where it passed through six edi- 
tions in a very short time. The book might be more 
properly entitled, ‘‘ Diabolical Spirits, Do They Exist, 
and What Do They Do?” this being the theme whick 
is treated in the volume. Respecting the existence of 
the Devil, we should naturally expect that the proof 
would be restricted to the being of Satan; to the as- 
sertion and demonstration of his personality. On the 
contrary, while the author recognizes this fact; assures 
us that the Devilis neither a doctor nor a prophet; 
that he has not goats’ feet and horns, yet the evidences 
of individual existence are but faintly presented. The 
fact of this existence being assumed as settled by the 
common belief of mankind and the testimony of the 
Scriptures the inquiry concerning the Devil’s conduct 
is next raised, and is liable to the same criticism. 
It does not deal with the personal acts of a personal 
Devil, but with diabolical agency in general. 

This malign influence is exerted in three ways: 
First, by suggestion; an evil thought is lodged in the 
mind and is kept there in spite of every effort to dis- 
lodge it. Secondly, by snares; employing persons, 
things or systems, and improving occasions to allure 
and mislead the unwary. Among these snares, our 
author reckons three agencies which are employed with 
marked success: (1) Modern spiritualism; (2) Masonry; 
(3) False religions; Four elements are essential to all 
religion; the adoration of God, the honoring of good 
spirits, the practice of justice, and the making our 
world a means of perfection for man. Protestantism, 
which gives no honor to the angels and the saints, sins 
by the omission. ‘Not daring to do more, the Devil 


eontents himself with preventing heretics and schis- 
matics from serving God as He deserves to be served.”’ 
In Paganism we have a fully developed Devil religion. 
Thirdly, by possession, ‘‘ which is an infernal parody 
en the incarnation of the Word” and is permitted by 
Providence to show what man would become without 
the imposition of gracious restraints. Exorcism is 





‘heart to heart with our Beloved.”’ 





effected and deliverance secured through the applica- 
tion of holy water. by making the sign of the cross, 
by pronouncing the name Mary, and by partaking of 
the Holy Communion. ~ 

In support of his views, the author appeals freely to 
the marvels of the papal legends. 


Gentle Measures in the Management and Training 
of the Young. By Jacob Abbott, Author of Science for 
the Young; Harper's Story-Books; Franconia Stories 
Abbott’s Illustrated Histories; etc. Numerous Ilus- 
trations. (New York: Harper & Brother:.) This is 
one of those’admirably simple and practical works for 
which the now venerable author is so famous through- 
out the English-speaking world. Family life underlies 
the life of the nation; and whatsoever tends to regu- 
late and energize the former gives power and purity 
also to the latter. Hence the value of every influence 
which contributes to form, on a true model, the gov- 
ernment and training of children. Such an influence 
we believe to be offered in this volume. 

The government of most families is faulty in one of 
two opposite directions: it is too weak or it is too 
strong. The gentleness that excludes authority fur- 
nishes a sickly atmosphere wherein is nourished every 
roxious weed of character; while, on the other hand, 
that government which consists in a stern maintenance 
of subordination produces in the youthful nature 
either a reflected rudeness or a mean servility, equally 
subversive of every manly virtue. 

One might suppose from the title of Mr. Abbott’s 
book that it would lean to the former of these ex- 
tremes; but a closer inspection shows its very objeet 
to be the demonstration of the ‘‘ happy medium," in 
which the firmest authority is reconciled with the 
kindest method of administration. _Suaviter in modo, 
fortiter in re, might well have been its motto, for, as 
applied to home education, this exactly describes its 
purpose. The end thus proposed is sought by a simple 
discussion of the philosophy of rewards and punish- 
ments, a clear analysis of the various motives of the 


youthful heart, and a well-defined system of training, 


applied to almost every possible case by which it might 
be tested. And all this is so plainly put down that the 
humblest intellect can comprehend, while the proudest 
might do well to heed it; and further commended by 
such a wealth of rhetorical illustration that the picto- 
rial embellishments which abound in the book are 
simply redundant. 

Had we our will, we would place a copy of this beau- 
tiful book in the hands of every couple of young par- 
ents in America. 


Biographical Sketch of Mother Margaret Mary 
Hatlahan. (New York: The Catholic Publication 
Scciety.) We would commend this volume to our 
many and excellent denominational quarterlies as an 
unusually fruitful subject for an expansive review. 
In this narrative a sturdy Protestant can discover 
how readily the Catholic Church may recognize saints 
in its body without doing any great violence to rea- 
son. He will also see why the millions of lay-mem- 
bers still cling to this confession despite the obvious 
incongruities and errors of the Roman _ position. 
Mother Hallahan was not a perfect woman, but her 
creed chastensand elevates her; earthly passion grows 
cold, but the heavenly fervor warms and exalts her. 
Loxg before she took orders, still more passionately 
after she had taken orders, her life was given up to 
the church, because she believed that through the 
church ‘alone could the dying world around her be 
saved. The selMish instinct which the Protestant 
mind is apt to associate with the convent, is nowhere 
visible in these pages. Instead of this, we see every- 
where devoted labor, the crucifixion of all mean im- 
pulses, perpetual care for the poor and for the spir- 
itually afflicted, intelligent counsel in trouble, piety as 
natural in expression as that of a Methodist, a Congre- 
gationalist, a Presbyterian, or a Baptist. A sister un- 
burdens herself-to Mother H., and regrets that such 
opportunities were of rare occurrence. ‘It would be 
a waste of time,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ better to speak 
On another oc- 
casion she writes: ‘‘Try and do everything for love, 
speak for love, think of love, work for love, sigh for 
love, never seek any other love than that of our 
beloved Jesus. Oh, Name of Love, may we all have 
no other love than this!’’ Baxter or John Wesley 
might have penned this, and there are dozens of other 
passages in this biography which equally show that 
Christianity is broader than all the creeds. We cheer- 
fully commend this book to Protestant Sunday- 
schools, believing that, while it will win no one to the 
counting of beads, or to the dogma of Infallibility, it 
will help to remove a vast deal of unwise and hurtful 
ignorance. 


Around the World. By E.D.G. Prime, D.D. (New 
York: Harper & Bros.) The Pacific R. R. has opened 
to the world a new grand tour, in its way as instruc- 
tive and profitable as the ‘‘tour on the continent,” 
formerly thought so necessary to give complete finish 
to the education of the universities. The modern 
route is westward, and those who take it live a day 
longer than if they had remained at home. This fact, 
indeed, leads Dr. Prime into a valuable reflection upon 
the relativeness of the Christian Sabbath; Saturday 
having suddenly become Sunday, when he crosses the 
189th degree of longitude. This new route also brings 
the traveler into immediate contact with a novel civil- 
ization, and while a stranger in Europe finds that his 
mind undergoes sudden but natural expansions in the 





fresh surroundings, in Asia his imagination is specially 
aroused, his fancy becomes vivid with grotesque im- 
ages, all is bizarre, unusual, startling. ‘Wegreatly sus- 
pect, therefore, that with the continuous augmenta- 
tion of wealth, and the consequent increase of leisure, 
travel will more and more take the direction of the 
setting sun. In this view it is pleasant to be able to de- 
rive a fund of details regarding the manner and 
chances of the journey from so accurate an observer 
as Dr. Prime. His book necessarily tells many things 
which to an omniverous reader are already old. Yet 
it also gives us much that is new, or what at least is 
presented in novel aspects. The world trip can be 
made in seventy-five days. Our author took a year 
for it, and shows us by the evidence of his pages that 
this period of time will allow of such quiet halts, 
and occasional side excursions as will enable one at the 
end to have a clear idea and distinct impression of the 
peculiarities of every country through which he passes. 
It is not, however, as a mere guide-book that Dr. 
Prime’s volume is to be regarded. Anecdotes, descrip- 
tions, apt reflections abound. We get even a fresh 
glimpse of California, more generous conceptions of 
Japan, have something additional about China, and 
see India through American .spectacles. There have 
been more brilliant books of travel, but this is one of 
those contributions which leave clear pictures in the 
memory. 


Yesterdays with Authors. By James T. Fields. 
(Boston : James R. Osgood & Co.) The authors are Pope, 
Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, and 
Miss Mitford, and save in the case of him who leads 
the list, the ‘‘Yesterdays’’ are those of personal rem- 
iniscence. Mr. Fields is a charming raconteur, and 
this not from any studied brilliancy of expression, or 
descriptive display, but rather from the very absence 
of this—his style being simple, unaffected, and natural 
to the last degree. It purports to be conversational, 
and it corresponds with this purport. We sit, indeed, 
leisurely over our almonds and filberts and listen to 
pleasant memories of favorite authors, who seem al- 
most personally before us, so true and natural is the 
narrative of our poet. This method has the further 
advantage, that it does not prejudge, but leaves us to 
form our own opinions from the sum of the facts. Of 
the contents of the book it seems superfluous to speak, 
since the public cannot well be unfamiliar with them, 
thanks not merely to their first appearance in the At- 
lantic, but also to the liberal reproduction of all the 
salient features by the whole press of the country. We 
may, however, at least, be grateful that they have the 
permanence of a bound volume, for there are unex- 
pected keys to character in these sketches which have 
rare biographic value. In this respect the notices of 
Hawthorne-are particularly interesting, as revealing 
his literary struggles, and his personal nature under 
an exceptional light. The boisterous and “boy” side 
of the characters of both Thackeray and Dickens, have 
also received here very vivid portrayal, while the Mit- 
ford letters, now for the first time printed, give de- 
lightful horizons of gossip, of that form of gossip also 
which is wholly legitimate, and to literary readers so 
peculiarly entertaining. 


Americanisms. The English of the New World. By ~ 
€chele De Vere, LL.D. (New York: C. Scribner & Co.) 
We are inclined to regard this volume as a standard 
work on its subject, but one that will require not a few 
revisions. Particularly in the matter of slang, the au- 
thor is apt to go wrong. He knows what the phrase 
means, but he misses the origin. Such errors, how- 
ever, are as natural as they are obvious, and can only 
be eliminated by a frank comparison of opinion with 
other experts. If we had an American Notes and 
Cueries, it would go a great way toward the solution 
of some of these perplexities. Of the words essentially 
of American coinage, it is pleasant to find that the 
large majority are purely native. The Dutchman, 
Spaniard, Frenchman, German, Irishman, Negro, and 
Chinaman, coming in as immigrants, have left few 
tracesin the common language. No better illustration 
could be found of the superior force of the American 
character, absorbing all races, but maintaining ever 
its permanent qualities. Prof. Schele de Vere has con- 
trived to make his book as lively as it-is instructive, 
and in indicating the channels through which we de- 
rive our daily increasing vocabulary, he brings out a 
thousand interesting allusions. One source of new 
words is the great West, another the church, a third 
the political arena. Various trades contribute, and 
the railroad has given us a distinct nomenclature. 
Under “Old Friends with New Faces,’’ the author 
gathers a vast brood of words really of English origin, 
though now mainly obsolete in the mother coun- 
try. We commend this chapter to our transatlantic 
critics. 


Supplement to Bicknell’s Village Builder. (New 
York: A. J. Bicknell & Co.) This is a handsome 
quarto, like the book of which it is a continuation, 
containing eighteen designs for country and suburban 
residences, ranging in cost from $1,500 to $7,000. They 
are mostly provided with French ‘roofs, and some of 
them are quite pretty. The elevations, plans, sections, 
and details, are all drawn to scale, and there is ap- 
pended a full set of specifications, with an approved 
form of contract, and estimates of cost. As all this 
can be had for $5, it seems likely enough that persons 
intending to build will get the worth of their money, 
if they buy the book, in valuable information and 
suggestions. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


{From the Brooklyn Union, May 30, 1871.) 

Rare inducements are offered by the 
well-known and popular Furniture house of 
LANG & NAU, 292 and 294 Fulton Street, to 
all parties Who desire to make any purchases 
in their line of busjness. They have recently 
leased the upper floors of the adjoining build- 
ing, desining to give their full assortment a 
fair show. This is a great saving of time to 
customers. They offer at very reasonable 
prices all kinds of Parlor, Library, Bedroom, 
and Dining-room Furniture, and are con- 
stantly adding to their stock. Messrs. Lang & 
Nau have done good business during the past 
season. This is not strange when we take into 
consideration their desire to give satisfaction 
to all their customers, their promptness in ex- 
ecuting orders, and the goodj quality and low 
prices of their furniture. Young house- 
keepers, as well as old, should not miss an 
opportunity like this. 








Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPOLIO to 
clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marble, 
Porcelain, ete. 


Ir you eat pork, don’t buy your pig 
in a bag—$75. Four Ton Hay Scales sold on 
trial. Jones’ Scale Works, Binghampton 
MN. Y¥ 


Buy E.ectro Sriicox, a natural pro- 
duction. The best article for polishing Silver 
Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Druggists, Jewelers, 
House Furnishing and Grocery Stores. 

THE best goods and the cheapest for 
family use is the famous Halford Leicester- 
shire Table Sauce, to be had of every grocer. 

EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. D. G. 
Eagerten, Madison, Ohio, has used her Wheeler 
& Wilson Machine 5 years ; sometimes in com- 
petition with all kinds of ‘‘woman-killing”’ 
machines; would not look at $5,000 for it if 
she could not get another like it. 


‘““WouLD not be without Payson’s In- 
DELIBLE INK for ten times its cost.”’ 


BARgr1ert, BEERY, 
REED & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS oF 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, anp FANCY 
DRY GOODS, 

Announce their removal to the new store, 
557 anp 559 Broapway, N. Y., 
Near the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

They are sole importers of their celebrated brand, 


THE “CAPITOL ALPACAS,” 


and offer them for sale, together with full lines of 
SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHA 


HOSIERY & GLOVES, 
WHITE GOODS, 
LINENS, 


LACES, 
KID GLOVES, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


~) UST READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST! 














MINES, MILLS and FURNACES 
OF THE 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES; 


An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 

By RossITrER W. RAYMOND. Pu. D., 

U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” etc.; Au- 


thor of “The Mines of the West,” ‘“‘ American 
Mines and Mining,’ etc. 


1 vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Pubiishers, 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


82 For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Pubiishers. 23 





OO 


QO** REASON LEFT. 


why HcurpD & HOUGHTON’S (Riverside Press) una- 
bridged, enlarged, and corrected edition of 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, edited 
by HACKETT & ABBOT, 4 vols, 8v0, 3667 pp., 576 
illustrations, cloth, $26.00, is better than the En- 
glish edition of the same, and thus the best Bible 
Dictionary in the English language, is that the 
entire work has been examined with most scrupu- 
lous care, and thousands of minor errors corrected. 
A uniformity in style of accentuation, and other 
matters of nice scholarship, have been substituted 
for the variations of the original. The bookisnow 
a monument to English ang American scholarship. 


POPULAR BOOKS. 


HUDSON'S SHAKESPEARE. li vols. Mus, |, 
SAMUEL'S i BIRDS, of New England. Miust’d, 4 00 











THE STORY OF GUTENBERG. Illustrated; 2 00 
EVER i ‘SBockt for — Ladies.... 150 
fy Rot id, on receipt of the price. 
NOYES, ES & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





HE LITTLE CORPORAL, 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, AND OLDER PEOPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG 


HEARTS. Terms $1.50a year. Single number 15c. 
Address JOHN E. R, Pub er, Chicago, Ill. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 
1338 Nassau STREET. 


American or Foreign Publications sent by mail 
post-paid at Catalogue prices. 


} ieee ATIONAL PULPIT 
CHANGE 








EX- 


Between Great Britain and America. 


spend a term in Great 
the Continent of the 








in 


one 









terms. 
denom- 
ee 
steamers ddress 


‘Rev. H. R. WAIT@, Sec'y 


Care BOWLES BROTHERS, Bankers, 19 William 
St., New York; 27 State State St., Boston; 449 
Strand, London, or inquire in person at any one of 
the offices of the above Banking House. 


PURCHASING AGENCY. 


Mrs. MARY E. LAMBERT having resumed 
ner long-established Purchasing Agency, will be 
Pleased to make purchases for our readers. She 
will also give without charge, any information in 
regard to fashions and materials, where stamp is 
enclosed to prepay postage. 

Persons send ortore will please remit half 
feet gt ‘t, Post Office order, the balance 





most 





Mrs. MARY BE. LAMBERT, 
Care ce. 
~ New York City. 
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‘(HE LAWS OF LIFE 
AND 
WOMAN'S HEALTH JOURNAL 
Price $1.50 per year. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 
PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS FOR FEB., 1872. 


Lectures for ie-—Ho. 2. Thanksgiving Day. Bird 
Studies in Winter. chological Invalids—No. 2. 
Precious Words oy ¥ ends. The Thompson Wo- 
man’ 8s Medical College. Thistle-Down. Visit to 

Europe—No. 5> Dr. Hans Breightmehl; or Do Dif- 
ferently. Iama Total Absjinant. The De- 
artment of Dress. Graham Pudding. To Our 
ingly Maple. Physiology—Second Lesson. Hy- 
giene vs. Drug. Art Thou Living Yet? Questions 
Answered. Under the Roof-Tree. About Babies 
Out West. Catarrh. The American Ganges. Po- 
mology—No. 15. Human Nature in a Water Cure. 
Water Cures Abr road 
* AUSTIN, JACKSON & Cco., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


([ HE GREAT WORK FOR DAIRYMEN IS 
WILLARD’S 
PRACTICAL 
DAIRY HUSBANDRY! 


Mr. WILLARD is widely known asthe Best Au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to Milk, Butter 
and Cheese. THIS GREAT WORK contains 
about 550 large octavo pages, fully illustrated, and 
hanasomely printed and bound. It tells all that is 
known to date about MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS, in- 
cluding Butter and Cheese Factories, Dairy Uter- 
sils, &c., &c. Price$3. As this book is sold by sub- 
scription, we want an active and reliable Agent in 
each County throughout the United States and 
Canuda, to whom a liberal commission will be 
given. Send for Circular, containing terms, &c. 
To any person residing where we have no Agent, 





or who cannot wait for one, the Publisher willsend’ 


a copy, post-paid, on receipt of price, $3, (or for $5 
the book and RcunAL NEW YORKER one year.) 
Address 
D. D. T. MOORE, Publisher, 
BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


oe SERMONS. 





The National Temperance Society have just pub- 
lished the following new Temperance Sermons 
being No. 11 and 12 in the National Series: 

“THE WINE OF THE WORD AND THE 
WORD CONCERNING WINE,” by Rev. Herrick 
Johnson, D.D. 

“STRANGE CHILDREN,” by Rev. Petes Stry- 
ker, D.D. 

Price 15 cents each, sent by mail. Address 

J. N. STEARNS, 58 Reade St., N. ¥. 





ATALOGUE OF HISTORICAL, EDUCATION- 
AL, MISCELLANEOUS, and JUVENILE 
BOOKS. Specimen copies of OLIVER OPTIC’s 
MAGAZINE for Young People, published monthly 
at $2.50 per year sent free. Address 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
149 Washington St., Boston. 


HEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 

WORLD. 115,672 New and Old Books on hand. 
Almost given away. New ee s Nos. 28 and 
29,free. Send stamp. LEGGAT BROTHERS, No. 3 
Beekman street, New York. 


LL BOOK 1 1avEns should subscribe to the 
AMERI OPOLIST, & Monthly Journal 
of Literature. sends 1 sent fOr for 5) 








hr number. 


ar Nassa’ New York. 
Subscription, $1 per year. (aay rect, Ne we) cents. 








MUSIE, ko, 





- EDUCATIONAL 











OVELLO’S 
CHEAP MUSIC. 
ANTHEMS FOR LENT...... .......-+-++.Price $e. 
ANTHEMS FOR EASTER......00000000.: be. 
HYMNS FOR EASTER..........-..-..... * 6e. 
HELMORE'S EASTER CAROLS........ “ 400. 


MELODY, only “* 20c. 
WORDS, only... “ 6c, 


NOVELLO'S 


, ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS, 
Price, $1; or a bound in Scarlet Cloth, 


“ 








edges, 
Fidelio, Oberon, 
Fra Diavolo, ll Barbiere 
DonGiovanni, Nozze di Figaro, 
orma igoletto, 

Lucia di iguemormeece, Somnambula, 
Lucrecia Borgia, Der Freischutz, 
Il Trovatore Ta nnhauser (next m’th, 

‘To be continued monthly 

NOVELLO’S 

ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION of ORATORIOS. 
Messiah.........- eo 50c. | Stabat Mater......... 6c. 
Israel in io Bezpt... .....50e | Acis and Galatea... 60c. 
Judas -. OC. ozart’s = 75e. 
Creation... .....000- BOR. | MEISE s éccncne occese 2. $1.00 








ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THE 
GREAT MASTERS AT THE 
SAME LOW PRICES. 


Ask for Novello’s Editions, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
751 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


GUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC! 


THREE POPULAR BOOKS. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


2s 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
Call attention to their Sunday School Song Books— 


“PURE GOLD,” 


35 cents retail; $30 per 100. 


“SONGS OF SALVATION,” 
35 cents retail ; $30 por 100, 


“CHRISTIAN SONGS,” 
50 cents retail ; $40 per 100. 
The above are the newest and best, and have 
been published but a few months. 
Everybody says ‘‘ PURE GOLD” is a superior 
work, and the public have indorsed that opinion 
by purchasing over 


800,000 Copies in Nine Months! 


We are assured that “SONGS OF SALVATION” 
givesentire satisfaction wherever used, and the 
very large demand for it still continues. 

We recommend “CHRISTIAN SONGS” to 











Schools in want of a large and varied colloction of | 


Hymns and Tunes. “CHRISTIAN SONGS” is com- 
posed of POPULAR SONGS FROM ALL OUR PUBLI- 
CATIONS, with choice new material; contains 224 
pages, compiled by us, under advisement with 
prominent Sunday School workers. 

Either of our publications sent, post 
paid, on receipt o; retail price. Ad. ress 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
425 Broome St., N. Y., or 726 Wabash Ave’, Chicago 


Our Books are sold at our Chicago House at New 
York prices, and by the trade generally. 





= EMERSON METHOD 


FOR 


REED ORGANS. 


BY 
L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, (and) 
Ww. 8S. B. MATTHEWS, of Chicago. 


Part I. Elements, Exercises, Recreations. 

Part Il. Chords and Technics. 

Part III. How to use the Stops, Choice Collec- 
tion of mr Instrumental an ocal. 

Part IV. Voluntaries and Interludes. 

The Pads pilers have a high ory and excel- 
lent judgment, and the book will at once ea 
place in the first rank. Price, $2.50. 


fnew Cantata for Ladies’ Glasses. 
{ CULPRIT FAY. 





Charmin: 
TH $1.00 





The above Books and Song, sent, post-free, en 
receipt of retail prices. 


O. DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


(THE SONG KING, 


For Singing-Classes and Conventions. 


y H. R. PALMER, 

The talented # rising Composer -“ Conductor, 
ome of the SONG QUEEN NORMAL COLLECTION, 
etc., e 

The SONG KING contains one hundred and 
ninety-tavo pages, of the same size as the Triumph, 
Palm d Roem it is eighty pages 
ular Page neg the SONG 
$7.50 a doz. 





5c. single. Bound only in Sobrd covers. 

The popularity of the SONG QUEEN is —— by 
the fact t it has reached an issue of o = 
000 copies, and the SONG KING e “che  rosutt 
of nearly five years’ additional experien 

-Mr. Palmer has the rere t_of ondensing and 
comparing and the SO KING is filled with 
musical 1 thought, | in pete and admirable 

For Singing Classes, Conventions, and M 


MINIATURE SPECIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 


tion. 
“Read 15, Published by ROOT & CADY 
Sahota shod by ROOF SE CADYs 





290 PIECES C Or MUSIC 
ONE DOLLAR. 

Why buy high- a Music when you can se 
from J ar Catalogue of over 600 pioeeet Any 2 
pieces of Sheet usic, printed on spl re paper 

d for the Piano, will be m gn receipt ot | na 
$1. Catalogues free, Address B BEND. 
COCK, Pub! isher, 439 Third Avenue ‘New York, 


om COLLEGE. 





All graduates of Yale College qualified to vote at 
the election of Fellows at the next Commence- 
ment are invited to send, over their signatures, to 
the undersigned, before May Ist, the names of six 
persons whom they desire to nominate for the 
office of Fellow. The names of all candidates thus 
nominated by more than twenty-five electors will 
be tly an 

By the ‘Legislative Act,** All persons who have 
been for five years graduated as Bachelors in any 
ofthe Departments of Yale College, and all per- 
sons who bave been admitted to any higher de- 
gree in Yale College, whether hon orary or in 
course,’ may vote and may be voted for in the 
coming election. 








By order of the Corporation, 
F RANKLIN B. DEXTER, Sec’y. 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

HAS REMOVED from BrRoapway to their NEw 
AND ELEGANT Rooms, 5 EAST Iith 8t., near 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEXT DOOR to DELMONICo’s. 

CLASSES for BEGINNERS, for ADVANCEDand 
FINISHING Pupils constantly forming for instruc- 
tion in all branches of Music, Harmony and Com- 
position, and Modern Languages, 

Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY and EVENING. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State. 


MVIL_ ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT OF 

/ UNION COLLEGE, commencing April #d next. 
The thorou yo and completeness of the course 
of instruction, the unsurpassed excellence of ita 
illustrative apparatus, the opportunities and ar- 
rangments for field practice, the moderate charges 
(#30 per term, including rent of room), and the 
fact that students have access without further 
charge to the other departments, commend this 
course to those contemplating the engineering 
profession. For circulars or for specitic informa- 
tion, address, protgessor CADY SIraLEY, or Pres- 
ident E. N. POTTER. 
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AK HILL LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
Summer Term begins April 25. 
Mrs. 8S. E. w. ATWATER, Principal. 


[BVING INSTITUTE, _ 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
TERM OPENS TUESDAY, .APRIL 2. 


Instruction in all the branches of a solid educa- 
tion. Thoroughly 7 instructors. 


For circulars et to S. ROWE, A.M.. Pri 1 
, r incipal 


i: OME SCHOOL FOR ORPHAN or 

P MOTHERLESS CHILDREN under twelve 

mar of age. For Circular apply to Mrs. D. M. 
INDALL, Warren, Mass. 














J EMALE COLLEGE, 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 
Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELY, Ph. D. President. 


Spring session begins March 24th. 
For terms, etc., address as above. 


OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
AT STRATFORD, CONN. 


ver Circulars apply to Rev. E. B. EMERSON, Prin- 
cipal. 








ISSES DUNNING AND ADAMS’ 

School for twelve young girls, at 

Canaan, Conn. For circularsand references apply 
to the Principels. Lites 


RS. J. T. BENEDICT": Ss ENGLISH, 
German, and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children, will re- 
open Oct. 2d, at No. 7 East 42d street, New Yerk 
City, near the new Union Depot. 
OR BOYS.—Superior advan 
Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Ri veepste, ¥. MILITARY ACADEMY, Pough 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going School > 
boys. 


OLDEN HILL ‘SEMINARY for Youn 
Bridgeport, Conn. For circulars, ad 
Principal, Miss EMILY NELSON. 


RAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 

Amonthly magazine. Each number contains 
24 pages of beautiful new music and original read- 
ing matter. OVER $20 WORTH OF MUSIC GIVEN IN 
EACH VOLUME. Elegant premiums for clubs. 
Only $1 per year. Specimen copies, containing a 
large amount of new music, List of Premiums and 
full particulars sent to any address on receipt of 
ten cents, Address 

S. BR. RAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, 
LEVELAND, OHIO. 

Te Catalogues of Music sent free. 


RECREATIONS. — A complete guide to 
a aamomnel Work without a Teacher. Sent by 


f price, $3.00, by 
mail on receipt OTON & CO.,’Publishers, Boston. 
EK. 


& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, 
opp. Mescneaa. CHROMOS AND FRAMES, 
STEREOSCOPES & V 5, Cnangeeneess. MEGAL- 
ETHOSCOPES, SL BUMS, PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
CELEBRITIES. Ph hato Lantern Slides a » specialty. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Mate 
I ¥ ADIES- DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST- 
4 class Sowing-Machi se, inst easy Rm 
installments, ma. Bow N. 


ry 
East Twenty-sixth rane ond. Le he N Raine 
Good work at highest pricesif 


IEWS OF EGYPT, SINAI, and the HOLY 

VG AND, for Sunday School Stereopticons. 

” wae series surpass carting ever in this 
market.’’— Rev. Chas. 8S. Robinso 


Send stamp for Cassio 
ss ” EO. G. G. ROCK WOOD, 
815 Broadway, New York. 
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family tike it and use it oe 

“T never could drink Chocolate before, wat this is 
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CREAM TABLE CHOCOLATE. 
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The Nation says with great truth, that “in all 
dealings with foreigners, every people in the world 
has still enough of the old feudal notion of ‘honor’ 
to make the confession of an error seem disgraceful, 
and, because disgraceful, impossible.” And what 
in private affairs would be called sheer wrong- 
headedness, is considered patriotism in the case of a 
nation. By the way, there has been no more hopeful 
sign of the decay of this absurd sentiment, than the 
expression of regret made by Great Britain in the 
Washington Treaty, and the spirit in which that 
expression was received in this country. 





The present temper of England is of another sort. 
Governmert is constantly importuned, both in the 
Lords and the Commons, to reveal what is passing 
in the present negotiations. It is evident that the 
Opposition watches for the opportunity of an un- 
popular step in the matter on the part of Mr. Glad- 
stone, to make a most vigorous assault on his Ad- 
ministration. The imminence of a Presidential 
campaign in one country, and the critical condition 
of the Administration party in the other, are likely, * 
by hampering the two Governments, to increase the 
difficulty of settling the question. 





The punishment now fixed by law for persons who 
threaten or attempt the life of the English sovereign 
is significant of the change of publie sentiment in 
the last hundred years. We have not now at hand 
the account of the sufferings of the man who at- 
tempted the assassination of Louis XV., but we | 
know that before he was permitted to die, his ex- | 
ecutioners had practiced upon him every kind 
of torment their ingenuity could devise. Arthur | 
O’Connor,--the assailant of the Queen,—it seems, | 
if sane, is to be “swished” like an Eton school- 
boy. The ogre of a hundred years ago—how much | 
darker and more eruel than any monster of a child’s | 
story-book—has turned into a stern-featured, rather | 
whimsical pedagogue, with a birch in his right hand, | 
and an expression of hard humor about the mouth 
and eyes. The object of this singular and original 
State punishment is to make the crime rather ludi- 
crous than terrible. It is an idea that would never 
oceur to us, and which the most daring American 
legislator would never yenture to recommend. Ina 
ease of this kind, the English may be right and we | 
may be wrong; yet, upon the whole, the difference 
is rather in our favor. At the bottom of the question 
seems to be the fact that we in America hold a man | 
to be a higher kind of thing than they believe him 
in England, that we have a deeper respect for human | 
dignity. 








There is little that is pleasant or satisfactory in 
the news from France. The rapidity with which 
the German debt is being paid is the most encour- 
aging feature. Apparently, the feeling which mas- 
ters all others in the national mind is the eagerness 
to ke rid of the Germans, who still oceupy some of 
the provmees. This feeling acts as a temporary 
safeguard to peace and publie order. Opposite par- 
ties and rival claimants to the sovereignty hate each | 
other very cordially, but they will not fly at one | 
anotheyr’s throats when the struggle is likely to bring 
the house down about their ears, in a fresh ava- 
lanche of Germans. But no progress seems to be 
made toward genuine harmony or mutual confi- 
dence. Plots and counterplots; intrigues in the army 
by Imperialists, Legitimists, Orleanists, and Repub- 
lieans; the Assembly afraid to go to Paris, and Paris 
consequently despising the Assembly ; increasing en- 
croachments on the liberty of the press—such seems | 
to be the situation. President Thiers still manages 
to keep his seat and hold the reins of his steeds,— 
“hawkward ’osses, sir!” as the Englishman called 
them. But he has to crack the whip very often, by 
threatening to resign,—a threat that may at last lose 
its terror. 





Mr. Thomas Murphy, late Collector of the port of 
New York, has been before the Senate Investigating 
Committee asa witness. A portion of his testimony 
throws great light on the administration of business 
affairs by politicians. It appears that Mr. Murphy, 
being asked how he would deal with one of 
the most ordinary and obvipus pieces of busi- 


much more is given it! 


| glad offering. 





ness in the Collector’s office,—the application of 


a merchant for a “rebate” of duty,—answered 
that he “would ask Mr. Clinch.” And it quickly 
appeared that for all the simply business af- 
fairs of the Collector’s office, Clinch’s knowl- 
edge and experience were the entire capital of the 
norinal Collector. “He is really the practical, 
working Collector,” said Mr. Murphy. Mr. Clinch, 
it seems, has been employed in the Custom-house for 
thirty years,—under Democrativ, Whig, and Re- 
publican Administrations. He “is allowed to enjoy 
his own opinions in regard to political matters.” 
And it is this invaluable Mr. Clinch who has been 
the real engineer of the ship, while an endless suc- 
cession of Collectors have discharged the function of 
ornamental figure-heads, as well as the far more im- 
portant one of distributing the patronage. Civil 
Service Reform would give this and every other 
office to the man who actually does the work. It 
would dismiss the ornamental figure-heads to find 
other employment, and reduce the work of distribut- 
ing patronage to a cipher. And this is the system 
that is called aristocratic by its opponents! If there 
is anything more “ aristocratic,” in the worst sense 
of the word, than giving the honor and pay to one 
man and the work to another, we do not know what 
it is. 





THE DIVINE LOVE. 
T has always been a wonder and a mystery, how 
there could be dealings between man and his 
Creator. God seems put a very long way from us, 
by the simple fact that he is unseen. When we call 
him Infinite, that word seems to denote something 
utterly beyond our reach or comprehension. How 
can we know him? And not knowing him, how can 
we have any feeling toward him ? 

In the simplest words, and with the most perfect 
confidence, the Apostle John tells us: “We love 
him, because he first loved us,” We are to believe 
that in the Divine nature there is the same element 
which in us is exercised toward our friends. We 





are to understand that in God it existsin a purity | 


and intensity corresponding to his superiority to us, 


| yet in its essential quality the same emotion with 


which we are familiar in ourselves. 
Men are under a Divine administration as a child 


| is under the administration of the family. Thechild 


comes into the world the most feeble and uncon- 
scious and insignificant of living things. 


knowledge and the capacity to enjoy and to sufter. 
Yet from the very first, all the knowledge and all 
the power of the parents become servants to the 
child. There is lavished on it care and tenderness a 


thousand times beyond its power to comprehend. 


Its only conscious wants are those of the lowest ani- 
mal. It desires but food and warmth. But how 
Its clothing and adorn- 
ments are lovingly wrought into beauty of which 
the child can have no perception. Kisses and smiles 
and all manner of endearments known only to moth- 
ers are lavished on the little unperceiving thing. 


| All the workings of the household are planned with 


reference to its comfort. The father toils all day 


| with a new motive, to provide for his child. The 


motker gives her strength and health, if need be, a 
And father’s and mother’s thoughts 
already reach far out into the future. They look 
forward to the manhood or womanhood of this child, 
and, with longing and prayers that may not be 
uttered, seek to forecast for it a joyful and victorious 
life. And down deep in their hearts, beyond the 
power of words or thought to give expression, what 
unutterable love and yearning go out toward the 


| babe who lies unconscious of it all! 


Yet ere long the atmosphere of brooding tender- 
ness kindles an answering life. The baby comes to 
know its mother’s face. It smiles back at her. Its 
arms reach out for her embrace. And presently the 
words “ papa!” “mamma!” come from its lips; and 
was there ever such music as those feeble sounds 
bring to the fond ears that listen to catch them! 
Then come on the later stages of childhood. Powers 
of thought and feeling awaken. And all along, the 
thing which is most real and sure to the child, is the 
comfort and refuge waiting for it in the mother’s 
arms, and upon the father’s knee. In its childish fash- 
ion it pays them back theirlove. Yet how little can it 
measure what is in their hearts! How small a part 
it sees of the provident care that is exercised over 
all its wants of body and mind. Fatherhood and 
motherhood mean a hundred times more than the 
child can ever know. 

Now, in just this way men are under the father- 
hood and motherhood of God. They come into a 
world which has been preparing for them through 
ages. Their wants are supplied through wonderful 
agencies of nature, the instruments of wisdom be- 
yond man’s finding out. Around them lies a world 
of beauty that their senses can at best only begin to 
takein. All the experiences which come to them 
are by Divine arrangement intended to lift them up 


It comes | 
, to parents who are infinitely above it in power and 





toward manhood. All sweet human affections, the 
love of father and mother and wife and child and 
friend, are expressions of God’s love, which inspires 
them all and a thousand-fold transcends them. So 
we are encompassed and set round on every side 
with his mercies and tenderness. Our natures can 
no more fully interpret and measure them, than the 
baby ean measure the father’s and mother’s love 
for it. Our noblest moods, our highest concep- 
tions, fall far below the ineffable reality. We are to 
open ourselves to these things. We are to take the 
thought of God into our lives, and let it grow there. 
As when the sun draws daily Northward, the Spring 
comes into the barren earth, and buds begin to swell, 
and a faint green clothes the trees; and so, slowly, 
with storms and set-backs, yet steadily advancing, 
all the glorious beauty of summer comes in, with song 
of bird and wealth of blossom and fruit ;—so in our 
lives should the inshining love of God quicken into 
life a responsive love, ever growing, and revealing 
itself in all purity and sweetness and nobility of 
living. But grow as far as we may, we shall never 
in this life, not even in our brightest moments, re- 
ceive more than a glimpse of that full disclosure 
which God will hereafter make of himself. 

We are like the baby that lies sleeping in its cradle 
beneath its mother’s eye. As she guards its slum- 
bers, her face lights up with a smile, that, mug¢h as 
it tells, hardly begins to express the affection that 
yearns within her heart. The child wakes, and its 
eyes catch its mother’s face beaming above it, and it 
smiles back and stretches its hands toward her. So, 
at times, we wake to a sense of God, whose love 
broods over us. Butour fullest sense of him tells no 
larger part of the feeling in him toward us, than the 
smiling baby knows of its mother’s heart. 

The fuller revelation shall one day be given. 
“Now,” says Paul, “I know in part, but then shall I 
know even as also J am known,” Thatisthe knowl- 
edge that waits to break upon us. And the coming 


‘to that is what we call, death. 





PROF, BARTLETT ON WOMAN'S 
PREACHING. 


ROFESSOR BARTLETT has occupied more 
than four columns in The Advance in a dis- 
cussion of the questions growing out of the case of 
Miss Smiley. He devotes considerable attention to 
the editorial in this paper on that subject, and to the 
sermon of the editor. In his discussion he has said 
many true things which do not meet the main point 
at issue; and when that point is presented, he does 
not meet’ it fairly; but evades it by magisterial 
assertion. 

What, then, is the main point at issue? It is sim- 
ply this: Was there a state of society that gave to 
the speaking of women in public an accidental sig- 
nificance which was a reason for prohibiting it, but 
which would pass away with the state of society that 
caused it ? 

The fact that nothing is said in the prohibition, of 
local reasons, and of their passing away, and that, 
therefore, the command on its face appears perma- 
nent and universal, is no evidence that itis so. The 
same things are true of the prohibition of women’s 
going in public assemblies without a veil. The great 
law of subordination is more fully developed, and 
more earnestly insisted on in opposition to that prac- 
tice than in the case of a woman’s speaking in pub- 
lic assemblies. Equally also all opposers to the pro- 
hibition of wearing a veil are pointedly rebuked, and 
the authority of all the churches is arrayed against 
them. “But if any man seem to be contentious, we 
have no such custom, neither the churches of God,” 
1 Cor. 11:16. 

Yet this prohibition has passed away. The great 
law of subordination has not passed away—that _ 
still stands; but the state of society which caused 
the omission of a veil to be regarded as a viola- 
tion of that law, and with it the reason of the 
prohibition, has ceased to exist. Was it true that 
the speaking of women in the church had such an 
accidental significance as made it to be regarded 
as contrary to the same law of subordination, and 
led to its prohibition on that ground? Has this sig- 
nificance passed away, and with it the reason of 
the prohibition? We asserted that it has, and this 
is the main point at issue. : 

How does Prof. Bartlett meet thisissue ? He meets 
it by the assertion that whoever maintains it is on 
the verge of insanity. He tells us that the implica- 
tion or assertion that the public preaching of women 
“is or can be a matter of the same accidental signifi- 
cance as wearing a veil, is perhaps as palpable a‘con- 
founding of shadow and substance as a sane mind is 
capable of entertaining.” This certainly is powerful 
in assertion, whatever may be true of its logic, or 
of its decorum. The same argument which Prof. 
Bartlett thus contemptuously characterizes, was 02 
the same week referred to and adopted as conclusive 
by the Rev. Arthur Mitchell, in a very lucid and 
able article in the Interior, which has been re- 
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printed with approbation by the Advance. But 
this dogmatic, uncourteous assertion is all that Prof. 
Bartlett has seen fit to give us, on the vital issue of 
the whole question. 

In reply then to his assertion, we affirm that no 
field of accidental implications is so wide as that 
connected with the manners and conduct of women, 
and especially their relations to public life. In our 
state of society many things are regarded as in 
every sense proper in woman, that would now be 
regarded as outrageous in an oriental state of society, 
where women are imprisoned for life in a Zenana, 
and veiled from the public eye with the utmost care. 
In such a state of society the very thought of a 
woman’s appearing unveiled and speaking in public 
would be regarded as rebellion against the law of 
subordination in human society, and every principle 
of modesty and propriety. But let this whole state 
of society pass away, give to the prisoner of the 
Zenana the freedom and liberty of an American 
woman, and the accidental evil significance of her 
speaking in public, and without a veil, will pass 
away. 

The ancient Germans, on the other hand, honored 
their women, and ascribed to them a kind of inspi- 
ration, and were often stimulated to valor by their 
public addresses. Here women were not imprisoned 
or repressed from public speech by false social prej- 
udices, but had freedom and influence. 

But in Greece it was not so. No woman in an Ori- 
ental Zenana, is now under a system of more thor- 
ough suppression and servitude, than were the women 
of Greece, even in Athens, the very focus of Greek 
civilization. On this point we will take the testimony 
of Prof. Becker, than whom there is no higher au- 
thority on this question. Speaking of the women of 
Greece, he says: 

“They were regarded as a lower order of beings, ne- 
glected by nature in comparison with man, both in 
point of intellect and heart, and incapable of taking 
part in publiclife. Their education from early child- 
hood corresponded to the rest of their treatment. 
There were no educational institutions for girls, nor 
any private teachers at home. Their whole instruction 
was left to the mother and to the nurse, through 
whose means they obtained, perhaps, a smattering of 
letters, and were taught to spin and weave, and similar 
female avocations. Hence there were no scientific or 
even learned ladies, with the exception of the courtesans. 
They were also almost entirely deprived of that most 
essential promoter of female culture, the society of the 
other sex. They were excluded from intercourse not 
only with strangers, but also with their nearest rela- 
tions, and they saw but little even of their fathers or 
husbands; for the men lived more abroad than at 
home, and even whcn at home they inhabited their 
own apartments.”’ 

Now, can there be a greater revolution conceived 
than has taken place from such a state of the social 
system to that which now exists?—a revolution as 
to the idea of woman’s capacities and place in the 
social system, and education and powers and pre- 
rogatives of intellectual and social influence? Yet, 
though the Greek ideas and prejudices were un- 
founded and destined to pass away, they could not 
he disregarded while they existed. The prejudices 
that call for Zenana missions are unfounded and 
will pass away. But they cannot at present be dis- 
regarded, and are not, as the Zenana missions 
testify. Nor cotld the popular errors of the days 
of the apostles be disregarded. In a state of society 
where Greek ideas prevailed, there was, therefore, 
a reason for the seclusion of veiling women in 
public, and for abstaining from public speech, of 
the strongest kind, and both alike. They were as- 
sociated parts of the same system. The natural in- 
ference was that a woman who had the power and 
assurance to address a public meeting where men 
were present was not a chaste woman, but an edu- 
cated courtesan. Prevailing ideas as to subordina- 
tion to man, and a reputation for chastity, alike 
called on women to abstain from it. 

But all this state of society has passed away. It 
is now believed that women can be and ought to be 
highly educated, and that they can exert a powerful 
influence on public questions of morals, religion, 
and legislation. There is an entire change in the 
state of society in this respect, and the intellect and 
heart of woman are becoming more and more a con- 
trolling power in human society. 

It is decided that for women to argue, and to dis- 
cuss social questions, and to control the public mind 
by the press, is not going out of their sphere; it is 
not insubordination to the law of their being. Why 
should it be regarded as insubordination for a 
woman to do the same things in a church if she has 
the gifts needed to do it well? 

One prohibition growing out of that old state of 
things, by the concession of all, is repealed, though 
just as strongly fortified by an appeal to permanent 
piinciples as the other. But how has it bee« re- 
pealed? By a formal edict of repeal? No; but by 
the progress of society and of ideas. 

In the same way the other prohibition can be re- 
pealed, and Prof. Bartlett begs the question when 
he calls it unrepealed. It is unrepealed if there is 
no good reason for repealing it; and if there is, it is 





just as truly repealed as the -prohibition of going 
without a veil. And the whole question must be 
decided by a true view of the social system in its 
highest perfection and freedom, and not by a posi- 
tive and unrepealable verbal prohibition, any more 
than in the case of the veil. 

In view of the intellectual and moral and logical 
power given to woman, and which she so widely ex- 
erts in the social system, in the way of writing and 
argument, without leaving her true sphere, no man 
can show that to do the same things wisely and well, 
in the church, is an unlawful exercise of authority 
over man, or a violation of the divine law of subor- 
dination. And when this comes to be the general 
view of Christian people, the prohibition of ‘doing it 
will be repealed. 





THE “ LABOR PARTY” PLATFORM. 


CORRESPONDENT in Oberlin, Ohio, writes 

us concerning our article of February 28, on 
the Columbus Convention, its doctrines and its 
nominees. That article, by the way, alluded to the 
Convention as held at Cincinnati—an oversight upon 
which our correspondent bases an erroneous hy- 
pothesis that our remarks were hastily and incon- 
siderately written. He finds another ground for 
this supposition in the fact that we commented upon 
the absence of allusion in the Labor Platform to 
Civil Service Reform; whereas, there is in that doc- 
ument an explicit and satisfactory declaration on 
the subject. The Associated Press dispatches, on 
which our comments were based, did not indicate 
that such a resolution was adopted. Penitently 
abjuring these two errors, we stand by the rest 
of our comments on the Platform; and we 
take this opportunity to reiterate.some of them, 
premising to our critic (whose strictures on our posi- 
tion are made in a courteous and friendly manner) 
that people who honestly disagree can seldom quite 
understand one another; and that if he explains the 
difference of opinion by a lack of knowledge in one 
party—why, so do we. 

For instance, he observes: 


“The action of the Convention on national firanc? 
was neither hasty nor inconsiderate. Kellogg, whose 
New Monetary System fell upon the nation like a rev- 
elation, was twenty years maturing and writingit. It 
awoke the people to see the evils of the false monetary 
system, copied from the despots of monarchical 
Europe. lt aroused them to the danger of the ever- 
tightening chains which usury has thrown around 
labor. Something besides sneers will be nevessary to 
overthrow its reasoning or demolish its teachings. 
The subject has been discussed at each of the six suc- 
cessive sessions of the National Labor Congress. Twice 
have bills been introduced in the national Legislature 
to carry out these principles of finance; but the 
seventy-five bank officers in Congress, with the influ- 
ence of Wall Street and other rings, thwarted the 
efforts at reform and strengthened a false monetary 
system. The action of the Convention, therefore, was 
neither hasty nor inconsiderate. Besides, the princi- 
ples of finance put forth by the Convention have been 
thoroughly examined and approved by able statesmen 
and wise financiers, the number of whom is constantly 
increasing. 

“There is no proposition ‘to issue legal tender notes,’ 
but for Congress to ‘coin money’ (that is, stamp a 
legal value upon some suitable commodity) sufficient 
for the wants of the nation, and make it a legal tender 
in all cases where a specific commodity is not promised. 
Promises to pay are net money. It is the duty of Con- 
gress also to ‘regulate the value’ of money. ‘This can 
be dene only by providing for a uniform rate of in- 
terest; for the rate of interest fixes the value of money. 
The system proposed by the Convention would furnish 
a cheap, safe, reliable, elastic, and sufficient currency. 
Its convertibility would effectually prevent both 
searcity and redundancy. It would be equally good 
everywhere in the sovereignty. It buys everything 
for sale, pays all taxes, customs, debts, or executions. 
It cannot be discredited. Its value cannot ve dimin- 
ished but by Congress itself.”’ 


Upon this statement of its advocate, we repeat 
that the plan of the Convention “looks remark- 
ably like an irredeemable paper currency.” The 
“money” which Congress is to “stamp” is’ ex- 
changeable for bonds at low interest, which are 


payable in the same money; and this is called’ 


“fixing its value!” Itis not “legal tender notes,” 
because these are promises to pay; ‘promises to 
pay are not money,” but a refusal to pay is money! 
We have had for years an approach to this system. 
Our paper money has been practicilly irrede2m- 
able; it has been for long periods exchangeable 
for bonds bearing much higher interest than 
this Convention proposes. Did these contrivances 
give us financial security and prosperity? Were 
they not necessary evils, the results of war, 
and part and parcel of the financial system which 
brought upon us the very inconveniences and suffer- 
ings for which the Labor Party proposes as a remedy 
the perpetuation of the cause? 

Neither Mr. Kellogg with his twenty years, nor 
the Labor Congress with its six sessions, originated 
the fascinating folly of an arbitrary legal value of 
money. If these gentlemen had studied the history 
of this question, they would have found their pet 
theory on the lips of every despot who has debased 
coinage or levied forced loans. They will find it 
very eloquently put by the “wise financier,” Law; 








they will find it very humorously put in Goethe's 
Faust, where, with disagreeable candor, it is ascribed 
to Mephistopheles. 

So far as their scheme concerns merely the aboli- 
tion of the National Banks, and the exclusive use of 
Treasury notes as currency, we do not now criticise 
it. That is a proposition not fundamentally perni- 
cious. But the scheme of making these Treasury 
notes “money,”—or rather, pawn-tickets for bonds, 
which are payable in more pawn-tickets,—is fantastic 
and delusive. As for Wall Street speculators, who 
are alleged to have helped to defeat it, they are its 
natural friends. Nothing stimulates speculation like 
an inflated currency; and such a currency as this 
would be inevitably an inflated one, because it would 
be a depreciated one, and Congress would be eter- 
nally besieged by suffering citizens, whose wages 
wouldn’t buy as much as formerly, to increase the 
quantity of “money.” 

We do not object to paper, as a means of facili- 
tating trade and exchange. Local currencies are 
highly useful, whether they are checks, drafts, or 
bank-notes. But they must be based on some actual 
value, determined by the common consent of man- 
kind. This very Convention, which would make 
Congress the arbitrary creator of money and the 
controller of its amount, thus putting it in the power 
of politicians to double the currency and halve the 
value of every workman’s savings, proposed at the 
same time the taxation of our present Governmert 
bonds, which is distinct repudiation, and violation 
of faith with public creditors. If such is their notion 
of national honor, how can they ask us to trust the 
value of the national currency in the hands of the 
legislature ? 

But the unwisdom of putting this plank into the 
Labor Platform does not lie wholly in its fallacious 
character as a financial plan. If it were both new 
and good (and it is neither), it is still unacceptable 
to the majority of our citizens. Many of the princi- 
ples of this party are reasonable, and ought to be 
adopted. By mixing up with these such crude and 
irrational notions as the one we have condemned, 
the failure of all is rendered inevitable. Whatever 
the Labor Party may rightfully claim, it has asked 
for some things which it cannot have; it has loaded 
itself with dectrines, the dead weight of which 
would be too much for even an old and well- 
organized party. 





THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 
a little while, some intelligent foreigner 
interested in the American methods and re- 
sults of public instruction asks for a brief statement 
of the principles which underlie our system. One 
of the most remarkable of such applications has just 
been made by the Japanese minister in Washington, 
Mr. Mori, who not only has the oversight of a large 
number of young persons who are training in this 
country, but is endeavoring by various other instru- 
mentalities to make known at home the main fea- 
tures of our educational work and the estimate in 
which it is held by the most competent judges. His 
call to Secretary Northrop has been already recorded 
in these columns. 

The following statement has been drawn up for 
his use, with the expectation that it will be signek 
by a number of representative American scholars 
and statesmen; and that it will then be translated 
into Japanese, and circulated among the officials of 
that empire. 

In preparing this summary, the effort has been 
made to state only those principles which are essen- 
tial to the system and are everywhere recognized. 
The local peculiarities of different parts of the 
country are only alluded to in a subordinate manner. 
An endeavor has also been made to state facts, 
rather than theories or doctrines, and to keep the 
language wholly free from personal, provincial, po- 
litical, or ecclesiastical prejudices. It is thought 
that the synopsis here given will meet with general 
approbation from gentlemen in different parts of 
the country who are most familiar with our schools. 

A few words in regard to the preparation of this 
document may add to its interest. In order to 
secure accuracy, completeness, and a just regard to 
various opinions, the original draft of this statement 
was put in type and sent as a proof-sheet to the 
Presidents of Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Williams, 
and other New England colleges. It was brought 
to the notice of some of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress; it received the supervision 
of various gentlemen personally concerned in the 
administration of school systems ; the exponents of 
vaiious religious bodies were consulted in regard 
to it, and the comments of all these, parties when 
received were carefully collated. There were no 
differences of opinion on essential points. In some 
important particulars, the phraseology was im- 
proved, Ex-Gov. Emory Washburne, who is es- 
recially conversant with the school systems of New 
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England, gave a very searching scrutiny to every 
turn of every sentence. His successor, the present 
Governor Washburne of Massachusetts, also made 
two or three important suggestions. The criticisms 
of President Porter and President Eliot upon the 
college and university paragraphs were very well 
put, and are embodied in the phraseology now em- 
ployed. Many other gentlemen of like intelligence 
might be quoted—such as Dr. McCosh, Senator 


Buckingham, Representatives Dawes and Hoar, ' 


Hon. A. D. White, and others—but the object of | been convicted of taking ‘‘ loans” from Messrs. Tweed 


these allusions is simply to lift the statement above 
the form of an individual expression of opinion. 
With these explanations, we present the document 
to our readers. 
I. EDUCATION UNIVERSAL. 
The American people maintain in every State a sys- 





Hartford. On this proposition the citizens are to vote. 
The proviso is intendéd, we presume, to kill a plan of 
removing the college to New Haven, of which we 
have heard faint rumors. But if New Haven is to lose 
her half of the Capitoline dignity, why not recompense 
her with additional academical honors? It would be 
a good thing in many respects, to unite Trinity with 
Yale; and we do not see why it could not be done in 
such a way as to preserve the individuality and theo- 
logical independence of the former. 


—New York State Senator James Wood, haying 


and Gould, which he was unable to explain as legiti- 
mate business transactions, and not having resigned, a 
resolution for his expulsion was introduced by Senator 
Chatfield, at which, it is said, the Senate was aston- 


_ ished. Weregret to see that some Republican papers 
| deprecate the action of Mr. Chatfield as forward and 


mary school and goes on to the Grammar and High | 


Schools. These are called ‘‘ Public Schools,” and are 
supported chiefly by voluntary taxation, and partly 
by the income of funds derived from the sale of gov- 
ernment lands, or from the gifts of individuals. 


II. PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN TRIED FOR 250 YEARS. 


the earliest settlement of New England, when public 
schools, high schools, and colleges were established in 
a region which was then almost a wilderness. The 
general principles then recognized are still approved in 
the older portions of the country, and are adopted in 
every new State and Territory which enters the Union. 
Ill. THE WELL KNOWN ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION. 


tem of education which begins with the infant or pri- | over-hasty, urging that the matter should have been 


left to older members of the Senate, who would have 
dealt more ‘‘tenderly” with tie offender. There may 


| have been unnecessary suddenness or cruelty in the 


manner of offering this measure of censure and pun- 
ishment; but prompt action of this nature, upon the 
ascertained fact of the offense, is a duty which cannot 


‘ - ee . be “ left’? to anybody; it belongs to the legislator 
Their estimate of the value of education is based upon — 


an experience of nearly two centuries and a half, from © 


who first gets the floor. 
—The Phi Kappa Sigma Fraternity held its first 


| general convocation at Philadelphia, in December, 


and the literary exercises have been published. The 


' poem, by Col. Horatio C. King, is a satire on political 


It is universally conceded that a good system of edu- 


cation fosters virtue, truth, submission to authority, | 


enterprise and thrift, and thereby promotes national 
prosperity and power; on the other hand, that igno- 
rance tends to laziness, poverty, vice, crime, riot, and 
consequently to national weakness. 
IV. STATE ACTION INDISPENSABLE, 
Universal education cannot be secured without aid 


ambition, Cescribing the career of a Tammany poli- 
tician. The oration, by Mr. Henry Kyd Douglas, deals 
with progress, civilization, etc., and then with the 
subject of clubs and fraternities—particularly the 
college secret societies, which are of course defended. 


| We do not agree with the orator that the prejudice of 


countable ”’; but we do agree With him that it is pass- 


| ing away, and that the attempts to suppress the so- 


from the public authorities ; or in other words the |; 


State, for its own protection and progress, should see 


that public schools are established in which atleast the ; 
rudiments of an education may be acquired by every | 


boy and girl. 
V. THE SCHOOLS ARE FREE, ARE OPEN TO ALL, AND 
GIVE MORAL NOT SECTARIAN LESSONS. 

The schools thus carried on by the public, for the 
public, are (a) free from charges for tuition; (b) they 
are open to children from all classes in society; and (c) 
no attempt is authorized to teach in them the peculiar 
doctrines of any religious body, while (d) the universal 
virtues, truth, obedience, industry, reverence, patriot- 
ism and unselfishness, are constantly inculcated. 

VI. PRIVATE SCHOOLS ALLOWED AND PROTECTED BY 
LAW. 


While Public Schools are established everywhere, | 


the government allows the largest liberty to Private 
Schools. Individuals, societies, and churches are free 
to open schools and receive freely any who will come 
to them, and in the exercise ‘of this right, they are 
assured of the most sacred protection of the laws. 

VII. SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL CASES. 

Special schools for special cases are often provided, 
particularly in the large towns; for example, Evening 
Schools for those who are at work by day; Truant 
Schools for unruly and irregular children ; Normal 
Schools for training the local teachers; High Schools 
for advanced instructions; Drawing Schools for me- 
chanics, and Industrial Schools for giving the elements 
of useful trades. 

VIII. LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY UNDER STATE SUPER- 

VISION. 

In School matters as in other public business, the re- 
sponsibilities are distributed and are brought as muchas 
possible to the people. The federal government being 
a Union of many States, leaves to them the control of 
public instruction. The several States mark out, each 
for itself, the general principles to be followed; subor- 
dinate districts or towns determine and carry out the 
details of the system. 

IX. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES ESSENTIAL. 

Institutions of the highest class, such as universities, 
colleges, schools of science, &c., are in a few of the 
States maintained at the public expense; in most they 
are supported by endowments under the direction of 
private corporations, which are exempted from taxa- 
tion. Consequently, where tuition is charged the rate 
isalwayslow. They are regarded as essential to the 
welfare of the land, and are every where protected and 
encouraged by favorable laws and charters. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
HE most noticeable feature of our religious, as 
wellas of our secular exchanges, is their remark- 
able unanimity as to the advantages of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 1f we could all agree as well on 
other matters of fact and opinion, what a little heaven 
*twould be! 


—The Hartford people want to have a handsome 
State-house there, and make their city the sole capital 
of Connecticut. The best site being now occupied by 
Trinity College, it is proposed to buy it for $600,000 
on condition that the college will take another site in 





cieties which usually result in intensifying their worst 
features, are less frequent. Mr. Douglas, by the way, 
was in the Southern army during the war, and buries 
the tomahawk eloquently in his oration. 


—Bismarck’s last feat, of carrying triumphantly 
through the Prussian House of Peers the bill for the 
governmental inspection of schools, is as great a tri- 


| umph for him personally, as for the cause of educa- 


| tion and independence of Church and State. 





How he 
did it dcesn’t exactly appear. He threatened to man- 
ufacture peers enough to get a majority for the 
measure: Lut this was not necessary. Either the 
threat was enough, or else—what is more likely and 
more creditable to the House—the discovery that the 
King-Emperor heartily sustained the Minister, and the 


skillful exposure by Bismarck of the anti-Prussiaa | 


plottings of some members of the Ultramontane- 


Polish-Hanoverian coalition, answered the purpose. 


—One of the saddest signs of wide-spread de- 
moralization in any community is the loss of faith in 
gocdness and honor. When everybody suspects 
everybody, the world must bein a bad way. To such 
a pass we are notcome; butitis discouraging to see 
that the eminent and honorable gentlemen who be- 
came, the other day, ad interim directors of the Erie 
Railway Company, are accused of having taken part 
in a conspiracy to sacrifice the interests of that com- 
pany to the Atlantic and Great Western, of which 
scme of them happen to be also directors. This they 
explicitly deny; but the denial should not have been 
necessary. Men like General Dix and General McClel- 
lan are above the reach of so degrading a suspicion; 
and we believe, without their assurance, that they 
will simply hold the trust they have received until the 
will of the stockholders can be fairly expressed. 


—It is pointed out, by the way, that the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Gould left the property of the com- 
pany much increased in value, the price of the stock 
in 1867 being at the rate of about $19,000,000, and in 
1872 (on the day of the coup d’etat) at the rate of about 
$35,000,000 for the whole property. It is admitted that 
the road has been improved, and run with ability and 
iftelligence. These facts do not alter the moral char- 
acter of transactions in Wall Street and in the courts; 
but they ought to be mentioned. 


—In the defeat of the St. Croix Railroad Land 
Grant, we may read more than one moral, but specially 
this, that a policy theoretica!ly wise may be corrupted 
and abused in practice, until it has to be abandoned. 
Giving land in aid of railroads, under proper restric- 
tions, is no loss to the government or ‘to the people; 
but the eternal lobbying after land-grants, and the 
wholesale squandering, upon all sorts of speculative 
enterprises, of the public domain, threatened to be- 
come a colossal evil. The lobby has now killed the 
goose, and there will be no more eggs for anybody. 
We are sorry that Cornell University, which owns 
lands along the proposed line of the St. Croix Road, 
is to suffer by the depreciation in their value conse- 
quent upon this decision. As for the settlers, to whom 
the United States has sold some of the “‘ alternate see- 
tions’ at double price, in accordance with the usual 
practice in such cases, they may perhaps claim a cgm- 
pensation, as having been induced to buy the land on 
an implied promise of the Government which is now 
retracted. The Government, indeed, has not broken its 
word, since the conditions of the grant originally made 


' to the railroad company have not been fulfilled, though 








college faculties against such associations is “ unac- Poche ed gence 





the time was extended. But the railroad lands are 
now thrown open under the homestead act; and the 
result is a practical injustice to the earliest settlers, 
since. new-comers get a better bargain. We cannot 
affcrd to discourage pioneers, or to establish a prece- 
dent which will cause them to wait until a railroad is 
actually finished, before settling on the line of it. 
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EXCUSABLE MISTAKES OF TRAV- 
ELERS. 


MRS. H. W. BEZCHER. 
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‘OR the historian, any hope that his faults or 
mistakes will be gently handled by his readers, 
cr the reviews, has little foundation. When found 
tripping, they mark him as their legitimate prey, 
affirming, and with truth, that he has no right to at- 
tempt to compile a history and claim its acceptance 
from the public, unless confident, past wavering, that 
the ground he takes is tenable. His statements must 
be such that he caz defy the most severe criticism, 
his dates and assertions co positive that they may be 
searched ‘‘as with lighted candles.’”’ The historian is 
expected to study untiringly, read much, and inves- 
tigate, for years it may be, comparing other histories 
with his own conclusions; and when all the research 
and care he can command has been given, then he 
may sum up the facts and evidences he has collected 
with so much labor. But after this comes the last re- 
view of his work, while yet in his own possession, 
subjecting it to his own judgment—which should be 
far more inexorable than that of any other person— 
before he may submit his labors to the tender mercies 
Let the stern critic find but one sub- 
stantial inaccuracy, and that is often sufficient to 
stamp the hard work of years as something quite un- 
trustworthy, and destroy the sale of a history, which 
but for that “slip’’ might have deservedly taken a 
high place in the literary world, and been justly 
quoted as unquestionable authority. 

But the erroneous statements of travelers, which 
are often met with, although sometimes very provok- 
ing, are not usually subjected to the same severe con- 
demnation that the historian must be prepared for. 
Although no one relishes reading. incidents of travel, 
startling adventures, or statements of natural history, 
when they are aware that the'r credulity may be 
greatly taxed, and that the information given must be 
taken with some grains of allowance; yet every one 
recognizes the fact, that in traveling through a new 
place, any account of the people or their customs and 
peculiarities, must be liable to some inaccuracies and 
discrepancies from the fact that one does not often 
remain sufficiently long in any spot to speak with a 
historian’s confidence of the information they seek, 
bor can they altogether depend on their informants’ 
accurecy. Especially is this the case when, in «a 
foreign land, one attempts to acquire some knowl- 
edge of the peculiarities of the people, the customs 
and preductions through the medium of the inhabi- 
tants themselves; or, it may be, an interpreter is en- 
gaged, and one learns too late that, although he have 
some little knowledge of our language, it usually 
proves superficial and imperfect. No statement, 
founded on such information, can be vouched for, or 
presented to the public without bespeaking the read- 
er’s leniency by acknowledging the. uncertainty of the 
authority. 

But though the greatest caution may be observed 
and the most earnest efforts made to rightly under- 
stand both the people and the interpreter—repeating 
the questions with earnest gesticulations and eager 
appeals from eyes, hands and lips, yet, notwithstand- 
ing all, one often finds the labor in vain, and the con- 
clusions drawn entirely foreign to the truth. 

For these reasons we cannot but think that travelers 
should not always be deemed untrustworthy or meet 
with sharp criticism and rebuke, if now and then 
mistakes occur, which, though mortifying and amaz- 
ing, are also almost unavoidable, and sometimes so 
strongly marked with the grotesque and ludicrous, a3 
when explained to become sources of great amuse- 
ment. 

Some weeks since, while in Havana, we were fa- 
vored with a ‘‘ permit’’ to visit the garden of a Span- 
ish Countess. An interpreter accompanied us. Our 
“*permit’’ was handed to the porter at the entrance, 
who at once proceeded, first, to explain to a large 
number of great, fierce blood-hounds that we were 
not to be classed with intruders; and then, to escort 
us through the spacious, nicely-kept grounds. 

We have not the space, and certainly not the ability, 
to describe all of strange and peculiar interest by 
which we found ourselves surrounded. We will speak 
only of one tree, to illustrate the truth of what we 
have said in explaining the cause of the mistakes 
which travelers often fall into unawares. 

While slowly strolling through this garden, bewilder- 
ed by the many objects of interest which compelled 
attention, we suddenly caught sight of a large, widely- 


“pranching, but quite unshapely tree. It would hardly 


have attracted a moment’s attention but that we saw 
suspended from the trunk, about two feet from the 
bottom, several large, liglit-green watermelons, as we 
supposed tied there to ripen; yet to our northern 
mind that didn’t seem quite the orthodox mode of 
proceeding. Imagine the surprise of the party when 
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we found those large melons not tied to the tree, but 
really and truly growing—not on the branches and 
among the leaves like other fruit, but from the main 
trunk of the tree, and up all the large branches 
which had shot out from it; four or five quite near the 
ground being, as we said, of the size of large water- 
melons; and then above them were some the size of 
an egg-plant, springing out everywhere, from the 
park—all sizes—some not larger than cranberries, a 
light delicate pea-green, while over them were the 
small, slender branches covered with not very striking 
leaves, but among them no fruit. 

We turned to the interpreter. ‘‘ What is that ?” 
“Don’t know. Ask the porter.’’ But he seemed as 
little able to understand the Spanish language as our- 
selves. We were all determined to find out. Every 
form of question and gesture was employed to obtain 
from the porter some knowledge of this wonderful 
tree. We gathered from him that the garden was 
planted in sections, in each of which were fruits, 
flowers and plants from many tropical regions, but 
not all natives of Cuba. The section where we found 
the tree was ‘‘d’Afrique,’’ therefore this tree was a 
native of Africa. 

Then there was a pause. Every avenue for more 
extended explanation seemed closed. The inter- 
preter was dumb. The porter, courteous and bland, 
evidently desirous of imparting all the knowledge 
he could, but with no success. At last in despe< 
ration we made one more attempt. Laying our hand 
on tke fruit we made a movement as if carrying a 
piece to our mouth, and began to chew, as if we found 
itvery good. No! That energetic shake of the porter’s 
head, and his quiet, respectful smile, told us we were 
mistaken. Then, stooping down, he appeared as if 
cutting a hole in the melon, then pretending to lift it 
up to his lips, seemed to drink eagerly. Then his black 
eyes turned with a questioning look on me—Did I un- 
derstand?’ I nodded, and said in English, “Is it 
good?” forgetting that he could not understand my 
language any more than I could his. So bringing my 
lips together with a sound significant of great relish, 
I made the motion of swallowing something good. 
He gave a hearty laugh, then rolled his head from side 
to side, with a genuine epicurean smack, as if wishing, 
like the Dutchman, that his draught 

*“ Might be 
As deep as the rolling Zuyder Zee.” 

I bowed my thanks, and, seeing another similar 
tree with round fruit about the siz3 of a cocoanut, I 
went through the same pantomime, and with, similar 
results. 

Of course we went to our hotel very well satisfied 


with our success in the pursuit of knowledge under |. 


difficulties, and that evening wrote a full description 
of that wonderful tree to a little grand-daughter, tel- 
ling her we thought it was a milky kind of drink—for 
the porter once made a motion asif milking—and we 
rather thought it might be the ‘‘ cow tree” of which 
we kad often read. 

Now, we ask if it was not quite natural that we 
should have arrived at that conclusion? But alas for 
the uncertainty of a traveler’s statements, where 
tongue is tied from inability to speak or understand a 
foreign language! Thistree, whose fruit we supposed 
contained a fluid equal to the “nectar of the gods,” 
and which we had in all honesty and sincerity so de- 
scribed, was the “guiva’”—so the Spaniard wrote it, 
and we copy exactly—a sort of gourd tree; the fruit 
is cut cpen when ripe, the pulp scraped out and the 
shell or rind dried and converted into a dipper, which 
at 2 well could of course be used to dip water from 
which to drink. This dipper, or calabash, is seen 
exposed for sale in all the markets. 





GATHERED AT THE RIVER. 
BY ELIZABETH KILHAM. 


T was in Washington during the winter imme- 
diately succeeding the close of the war, that I met 
with an illustration of a remark, made a short time 
previous,—by one who was putting off the harness, 
after faithful service among the freedmen,—to me, just 
putting it on: ‘“‘ You will find in this work more ro- 
mance in your daily life than you could gather from 
the whole world of fiction.”” A wonderful and beauti- 
ful experience it truly was, and its memories are 
—— those we would least willingly lose from our 
ives, 
: There came, hand in hand, into our school one morn- 
ing, three of the loveliest children I have ever sven. 
They were very light, scarce dark enough even for 
brunettes, with perfect Grecian features, bronze-brown 
hair, just rippled into silky waves, and great, soft, 
amber-hazel eyes, with that solemn d2pth and earnest 
look in them, that Raphael gave to his child-angels. 
Persons who have never seen these almost white chil- 
dren among the colored people, can form no idea of 
their exceeding beauty. There was a singular delicacy 
and refinement in appearance and manner; and a uni- 
form, strange quiet in their voices, as if a great hush 
had fallen upon their lives. Their names were re- 
Markable; Dora, Maud and Llewellyn. We were curi- 
©us to see the home from which such children came, 
8nd one day detained them after school, to show us 
© way. We were always compelled to do this in 
Visiting the children for the first time, foran inquiry as 
to where they lived, elicited only the indefinite reply, 
Ober yonder.” Now “ober yonder” might mean 
’nywhere from the Capitol to Georgetown, or from the 





boundary line to the Potomac, so after a few unsuc- 
cessful hunts for ‘‘ ober yonder,’’ we took the prec.u- 
tion of keeping the children to act as guides. 

The little ones conducted us to a room in a govern- 
ment barrack,—just one room, where father, mother 
and three children lived. The mother was a pretty, 
light mulatto. But not from her did the children in- 
herit their delicacy and refinement of speech and fea- 
ture. These came to them from their father. He was 
wasted almest to a shadow by consumption, but there 
was the same fair complexion, the pure Grecian out- 
line, the delicately-molded, mobile lips, indicating a 
refined, sensitive organization. His manner was quiet 
and dignified, self-possessed without assurance, re- 
spectful without servility, in every way that of a well- 
bred gentleman,—which he was,—‘‘a gentleman by the 
grace of God.”’ 

Speaking of the children, we said that their names 
were pretty, but unusual; Maud’s especially. 

Hesaid he“ liked hers best. He took it from a book 
he once read, called ‘Maud’.’’ ‘ 

“Tennyson’s Maud ?”’ we asked, wondering. 

He assented, and spoke of the poem intelligently and 
appreciatively. 

The English nobleman whose gardener surprised him 
with a Latin quotation, was not reduced to a state of 
greater amazement in consequence, than were we at 
this discovery. We longed to ask this manif he had 
been a slave; how he had learned to read, and above 
all, how his reading came to be of this character. But 
he was altogether so superior to the freedmen we were 
in the habit of seeing, that questions which were per- 
fectly natural in their case, seemed impertinent cu- 
riosity in his. So we did what it has been positively 
asserted no woman can do,—we held our tongue. But 
after a time we learned—though not from himself—his 
history. 

He was born a slave and brought up as the compan- 
ion of ason of his master, about his own age. This 
boy, an only child whose parents refused him nothing, 
took a fancy to have his slave-companion study with 
him, and, as usual, carried his point. So the fine 
natural intelligence of this child of an “‘ inferior race,” 
had opportunity for development, and he acquired 
the tastes, the pronunciation, and style of expression 
of educated people. In neither of these particulars was 
there the slightest trace of the common negro pecu- 
liarities. At the breaking out of the war, his young 
master, as he still called him, though they had grown 
together to nearly middle life, entered the Ce sfederate 
army, and was killed in his first battle. Then the slave, 
who had never sought liberty while the one lived 
whom he loved as his own soul, set his face toward 
the star that shone above the freeman’s home. 

Safe within our lines, he entered the service of an 
officer, from a member of whose family we learned his 
story. After many toils and hardships, many dangers 
and escapes, which they shared together, the soldier 
who had passed unscathed through many battles, fell 
a victifm to disease. Exposure and privation had done 
their work, and consumption held him in its fatal 
grasp. For months he suffered before his release 
came, but his faithful friend and servant never left 
him. All day-he sat beside him, and slept in his room 
at night, wakening at the slightest movement; and 
with a naturally delicate constitution, contracted, 
from this constant stay in the sick room, the same 
disease. 

Aiter the death of this gentleman, he returned to 
Virginia for his wife and children, whom he had left 
in their old home, until he could provide the means to 
make for them a new one in ‘the land of the free,”’ 
and brought them to Washington, where they settled, 
in the hope of bright and happy days to come. But 
during their first winter here, the fatal disease devel- 
oped itself. He became too feeble to work. The 
money he had saved was quickly spent, and unable 
longer to pay the rent of the comfortable place they 
had occupied, they moved to where we found them. 
The family of the officer he had served so faithfully 
would gladly have cared for him, but learned too late 
his need. 

We visited them frequently, and the children came 
regularly to school. One day a physician visited the 
school, to whom we pointed out the singular beauty 
of these children. He called them to him aad talked 
with them a while, seeming greatly interested. 

* Are they not beautiful?” I asked, when they had 
gone. 

“Too beautiful,” he answered. ‘‘Itisa beauty that 
our profession dread, for it is fatal. Those children 
are dying.” 

I could find no words for questioning at first,—those 
little ones had grown very dear to me. I told him 
their story, and asked if nothing could save them. 

“Not now. It is too late. They were naturally 
very delicate; and coarse, insufficient food, together 
with the infected air of the room where that sick main 
is, have done the work. I do not think that either of 
them willlivea month. They will have no sickness, 
but will fade gradually, as a flower withers on its 
stalk.” 

And day by day the skin seemed to grow more transpa- 
rent, the eyes larger and brighter, the voices quieter and 
less often heard. Then one morning there came a mes- 
sage from the mother that “ Llewellyn was dead,” and 
‘** Would we come over?’ He had wanted a drink in 
the nigi@ but said he “could get it himself,’ his 
mother “need not get up.’’ So she turned to sleep 
again, and on the morning he lay upon the floor, the 
cup of water grasped tightly in hishand. But it was 
not needed now; for the child was where he would 





thirst no more, but drink forever of the ‘‘ Water of 
Life,” with “‘ the lambs of the upper fold.” 

Still the little girls came hand in hand to school, till 
one day Maud said she “ did not want to go,” she “‘ was 
so tired.”” She brought her little stool and sat beside 
her father, with her head upon his knee, till far into 
the afternoon. Then she said, “Lay me down. Iam 
sleepy.” So they laid her on the bed, and she slept; 
and waked among those who ‘do always behold the 
face of Our Father which is in Heaven.” 

A little ionger and the father went to his rest. A 
peaceful death his was; the peace of assured hope and 
Christian confid@nce. Then little Dora, standing be- 
side me one day, turned upon me her eyes, grown 
strangely deep and solemn of late, and pointing up- 
ward, said: ‘‘ Papa, and Maud, and Llewellyn have all 
gone up there, and I’m going soon.”’ 

‘What makes you think so?” I asked. 

“T know,’ was all her answer. And even the next 
day the mother sent for me; and I closed the eyes that 
saw me not, for they gazed now undimmed into the 
light of Heaven; and smoothed the sunny hair, that 
never earthly breeze should rufile more. 

And so,— with not long waiting time between—father 
and children ‘ gathered at the river.”’ 





THOSE CAT-BIRDS. 


F all the birds that come around our premises, 
there is no one so bright, so pert, so saucy, and 
so interesting as the cat-bird. 

There was never one of kis queer tribe about here 
until a hedge of barberry bushes which we hid was 
pretty well grown, and a lot of cinnamon rosebushe3 
and snow-berries, in one corner of the yard, had spread 
ubtil they formed a jungle, undisturbed by foot of man 
or beast. Then the cat-bird evidently thought his 
time had come, and the place was ready for him; and 
after reconnoitering with his sharp eye for a day or 
two, he came to stay. 

A smart bird in a slate-colored suit, which he never 
changed from spring to fall, but which, nevertheless, 
stood the test of all weathers—fast colors, made for 
service. Many other birds appear in brighter array 
at one time of the year than at another. They start 
with brilliant plumage, but get to have a rather faded 
and washed-out appearance before they leave us. 

Not so our new friend. He never fell into that look 
of shabby gentility and dilapidation. His dun suit 
was alwaysas good asnew. Other birds have from 
time to time a dejected air. I have seen a robin-red- 
breast perched on some bough in most deplorably low 
spirits, and another in an abject state of humiliation; 
birds bedraggled and limp; birds lamenting; birds in 
as hopeless a mood of melancholy as ever any forlorn 
human being was in. But no one ever saw anything 
of the kind in the subject of my narrative. If there is 
one thing for which he is more distinguished than an- 
other—after we have excepted his impudence—it is 
pluck. If things ever do go wrong with him, as it is 
probable they do, he does not show it. He never is 
seen drooping or down-hearted. He is always quick, 
bold, even defiant; always on the alert; you could 
never take him unaw‘res. 

Well, our new-comer looked the premises over very 
silently. Not a sound was heard from him; you would 
not have ‘thought he was capable of uttering a note; 
then he was absent for awhile, and came back with a 
companion—a wife, I mean. And two such noiseless 
birds were never seen, 23 whist as mice in mischief. 

The first we knew,—suspecting that something was 
going on in that rose-thicket, we searched—the most 
shiftless nest that ever was built appeared dangling 
among those bushes. It did not look strong enough 
to bear the weight of an egg. However, it was not 
put to the perilous test, for the sly pair, finding that 
we had discovered it, betook themselves to another 
place, a clump of syringa which grew dense and inter- 
tangled; and there, in great secrecy, they fabricated 
another equally perishable habitation, in which they 
actually contemplated setting up house-keeping; but 
finding some fault with it, they left this likewise, and 
were busy house-hunting for a day or two. 

When I say house-hunting, I mean it; for your cat- 
bird don’t look up his timber and finishings himself, 
and then begin, and laboriously and faithfully lay the 
foundations, and so on in workman-like manner till 
all is complete, as most birdsdc. By no means. He 
shirks all this. He is eithertoo much of a vagabond, 
or else he feels aboveit. Perhaps it is partly the first; 
and more because he is too proud to trouble himself 
about the small plans and economies of life. Accord- 
ingly (shame on him for that) he borro vs both his ideas 
about building and a part of his material from his 
more industrious neighbors. And he never return3 
what he borrows. In other words, he steals. But then 
the genteel gold-robin does the same. In the absence of 
the lawful owners, both these gentle-folk will demol- 
ish a nest, and take away what bits they want; and 
when the busy little builde:s come home, their nest is 
spoiled. 

Our vagrants forsook their shabby structure in the 
syringas, and disappeared for the third time; only 
occasionally, in a very mysterious and suspicious 
manner, one of them would be seen dodging about 
among theshrubsin the yard. But for that, weshould 
have supposed that they had forsaken us utterly. Not 
asound was heard. No one would have dreamed that 
that bird was capable of such sounds as afterward 
came volubly enough from his throat. It would ap- 
pear that this matter of building a nest and rearing a 
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brood, was most solemn business, not to be made 
known to any one. @ 

But it all came out in the course of a few weeks. Some 
of us were out in the yard, about our usual and law- 
ful spring occupation among the flower-beds, when we 
became aware that one of the cat-birds was watching 
us sharply, and following us very near indeed, but in 
a silent way, until we drew near the barberry bushes. 
Then he began as loud as he could scream: 

“Go-’way! Go-’way! Go-’way! Cl’ar-out! Cl’ar- 
out! Ciarout! Quit-quit-quit! T-t-t-! Wh’-ip- 
wh’ip-wh’ip! 
R-r-r!”’ 

I don’t assert that he said just these words, but that 
was what it all sounded like. Then, as we madea 
movement still nearer the bush, he called out, ‘‘ No 
nest there! Nonest there! No nest there!” 

That is what he meant, at any rate. 
and finding he was detected in a lie, he boldly cried, 
just as fast as he could scream, runnivg about in sucha 
a rage that he seemed ready to attack us: 

“The birds are mine! The birds are mine! The 
birds are mine! You let’em alone! No place for you! 
Pll kill you quick! You’rein the way! You're in the 
way! You can’t stay here! You sha’n’t stay here! I 
can’t have it! I won’t have it! Faraway! Far away! 
Start-t-t! Go’way! Go’way! Wh’ip! Wh’ip! Wh’ip! 
R-r-r!”’ 

Was there ever such impudence? The bird was in- 
furiated, and he poured abuse upon us, and flew at us, 
till we had not temerity enough to approach the nest 
he raved so about. 

Afterward we saw the precious brood in a misera- 
ble, ragged, tumble-down nest in the center of the 
barberry clump, so defended by the formidable thorns 
that there was no danger that any one would attempt 
to meddle with the ill-favored young imps. Our tor- 
menter hung about, whenever we went in that direc- 
tion, and twitted, and taunted, and reviled us, in the 
most outrageous manner. He was evidently calling us 
bad names, and threatening us. Such a clamor as he 
kept up, such a scolding as he dealt us, was never be- 
fore heard from a bird; and yet we never disturbed 
his partner, sitting 
twigs, nor did we ever see his offspring but once until 
they were good-sized fledgelings. Then they came one 
day, in the absence of their parents, and sat on a rail 
under the kitchen window. More impish creatures I 
never saw. You could not tell one from another. 
Each one was black, each bristling all over with pin 
feathers, and each turned a pair of glittering black 


Wh-’ip het-wh-’ip her-whi’-p her! - 
‘ ~ 


We kept on, | 


uncomfortably on her nest of | 








The Church. 


HOME. . 
DANGER TO THE FREEDMEN. 

N the last American Missionary is a statement of 
facts that calls for serious consideration. It occurs 
in aletter of Mr. S. H. Beals, of Tongaloo, Miss. It fol- 
lows the expression of warm interest in the missions to 
the Chinese in America, and expresses a fear that in- 
terest in those efforts will divert funds and efforts from 

the freedmen. Then follows the statement of facts: 
“The Presbyterians, the Baptists and other churches, 


whose teachers and funds were given with lavish 
hands a few years ago, have almost deserted the field. 








| The public schools do not yet reach a fourth part of the 


children of the South, and many of them are not en- 
nobling. They do not lift the children out of the 
abominations of former slavery. Outside of mission 
efforts, the freedmen are sinking. in intemperance and 
licentiousness. They want to rise,-but they cannot. 
Yor five hundred teachers have dwindled down to 
three hundred. Your fewer schools, full of absorbing 
interest, marked by unmistakable proofs of the.ap- 
proval and blessing of God, are yet cramped and shriv- 
eled for want of men and means. I cannot keep back 
the tears at the memory, that three days ago I sent 
away five noble young men from our college doors in 
a single day, because we had no room for them, and no 
facilities for giving them work to pay their expenses. 
When you left us, nearly a year since, you inspired the 
hope that we might, ere this, have a chapel and fifty 
additional rooms for dormitory. We want also addi- 
tional teams, that we may give more labor and allow 
a greater number of students to partly pay their ex- 
penses. We want also a shop, where we can train the 
mechanical genius of our students. [s not the harvest 
of five millions of human souls sufficient argument to 
draw out the supplies for these few schools scattered 
over more than a million square miles?” 

The editors call special attention to this letter, espe- 
cially to the need of aid for young freedmen at the 
very beginning of an education, such as the Education 
Society gives at a more advanced stage. There is need 
of a new spirit of devotion to the cause of the freedmen 


|, till the work undertaken is done, and our nation saved, 
' through their salvation. 


eyes toward the window, and cried what sounded like | 


**Marm! marm! marm!” 

After that, one gloomy afternoon, we heard the 
strangest rapping in an adjoining room; and after 
considerable search, found that same insulting bird 


REVIVALS. 

After an extensive examination of the papers of the 
vaiious denominations, we find evidence of many and 
wide-spread revivals. Though the nation is not moved 
as much as on some former occasions, yet in portions 
of our country there are wonderful manifestations of 
divine power. Thus the North Western Advocate of 
Chicago says: 

‘*Our hearts were never more gladdened than they 
have been during the past fortnight by reading of the 
wonderful revivals through the Northwest. Many of 
them are marvels of spiritual power. In some places, the 


, Spirit of God seems to have swept utterly away pre- 


perched on the sill of the closed window, and tapping | 


smartly on the glass with his bill. What he wanted, 
nobody could tell. On the supposition that he sought 
admittance, we raised the sash; but he flew away. No 
sooner, bowever, had we resumed our work than the 
same sound was repeated on another window; and 
there he was, atitagain. And so he kept it up for a 
long time. We could not imagine why he haunted us 
in that way. His birdlings haa growl up, and de- 
parted. Evidently he had something on his mind, but 
we were unable to tell what it was. We bezan to grow 
nervous over it, but before nightfall he vanished, 
greatly to ourrelief. 

Ever since that summer we have cat-birds about 
the premises, very familiar in their approaches to the 
house, and very entertaining assingers. They have out- 
grown their early grudge. They have ceased to dis- 
pute the territory of the yard with us. They do not 


vailing skepticism, and to have leagued with himself 
the maturest wisdom and the greatest social power of 
the community. In many places, the work has em- 
braced chiefly whole families, with their heids. _In- 
decd, this is so often mentioned that it seems to bea 
characteristic of the present gracious outpouring. Let 
prayer and effort abound, for verily this seems the set 
time to favor Zion.”’ 
CALIFORNIA. 

There is held a daily Noon Prayer-meeting in San 
Francisco, at the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. A correspondent of the Occident criti- 
cises, ina sarcastic strain, the new arrangement by 


| which each day is assigned to the care of a particular 


rail as they did at first; but they give us some fine | 


specimens of music, interrupted with much that is 
barsh and displeasing. 

The ecat-bird is not very ‘ar behind the mocking- 
bird in skill as asongster. And he is decidedly amore 
stylish bird. His color, of lively slate, is finer than that 


of the other. He has the same sharp black eye?, and | 


long bright bill, and handsome, slim, black legs, and is 
every whit as alert in his movements, as bright and 
spirited in his looks. 
appearance, the cat-bird has it. 

The mocking-bird has been in society, in drawing- 
rooms and parlors, and has looked from his cage at 
the bustle and style in city streets. No doubt he has 
more polish. He has learned to be more subdued in 
his manners, and has cultivated his voice. But let 


If there is an advantage as to | 


him once be thrown off his guard, let him forget what | 


is expected of him, and whet a medley he will pour 
forth!—equal to the jargon of the cat-bird—rasping 


sounds, dentals, gutturals, nasals, the scream of the | 


blue-jay, the caw of the crow; and he will even de- 
mean himself by calling out ‘‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo!”’ 

We have had the two, almost beside each other—one 
in doors, the other out; one in his cage in the open 
window, and the other outside in the shrubvery: and 
the similarity of their singing proved them own 
cousins. 

The cat-bird acts himself out. He is wholly un- 
tutored, perfectly natural; thinking himself as good 
as anybody, he asserts himself without fear. There is 
a wild flavor about his voice that is very refreshing. 
He is one of the most animated cf all our birds. He 
always lets you know what he isabout. Sometimes 
his Motes are sharp and high, quick and piercing; then, 
in the most rapid manner, comes a burst of sweetness, 
running off into hoarse shrieks; then a whistle, loud 
and clear; then jerks; then a burlesque on the whole; 
ending with m-e-a-o-u, like a cat. KIRKLAND, 


denomination, thus delivering every member of any 
denomination from the danger of .being mistaken as a 
member of any other, cr of coming into contact with 
any school of theology but his own. In conclusion, 
he adds: 

“Only one step more remaius to be taken, when the 
arrangements will becomplete. Let there be prepared 
a number of thin, movable partitions, to be placed at 
suitable distances apart, radiating from the point oc- 
cupicd by the leader, and dividing the room where 
the meeting is he'd into as many apartments as there 
are denominations represented, so that those in one 
apartment will not be annoyed by seeing the occu- 
pants of any other. Then let each be distinctly label- 
ed at the entrance, with the name of the denomina- 
tion to which it is assigned, thus: ‘* Baptist,’’ ‘‘ Metho- 
dist,” etc. This would complete the idea so happily 
embodied in the plan as far as it already exists, and 
would give usa system of worship, which for unique- 
ness and simplicity, would challenge the admiration 
of—Satan himself. Rosric.”’ 
By the fact that the editor of the Occident thought 
this severe censure worthy of insertion in his excel- 
lent paper, we infer that a painful manifestation of 
the denominational spirit is revealed where we ex- 
pected least to find it, in California, and in a prayer- 
meeting. Is the case as bad as “‘ Rustic’ supposes? If 
<0, how is it to be remedied ? 

The Rev. J. H. Strong (Cong.) at Soquel, Santa Cruz 
Co., reports great prosperity. Festivals, as a mode of 


| raising salary are discontinued, and pew-rents are en- 





tively relied on. Yet he fears the weakeving influ- 
ences of emigration to Southern California. 

The spiritual welfare of the State is bound up in 
fruitful seasons, and therefore he mentions with grati- 
tude abundant rains for three weeks throughout the 
State, averiing another dry winter and great pecuniary 
Cepression. ~ 

Rev. J. W. Brier, Congregationalist, in Cheroke?, But- 
ler County, announce an encouraging revival in that 
place, which has long been considered as one of Satan’s 
fortresses. The revival was the result of a morning 
course of sermons on the fandamental doBtrine of the 
Gospel, and an evening course upon the prevailing sins 
of the day and of the place. He says: ‘‘We have a 
little more than doubled our numbersin eight months, 
I would that we had twenty or thirty more earnest, 











living ministers on this coast; but let all know wh, 
would come, that the ministry here means work ang 
suffering. . 

The editor of the Pacific Churchman quotes, ang 
highly commends the leading editorial in the Christian 
Union of Jan. 24, on the neglect of worship in Prot. 
estant churches, which he ascribes to the pen of Rey, 


’ H.W. Beecher. He says, ‘It is noteworthy that such 


sentiments came from suchasource. They are just 

those which churchmen have always advocated.” |t 

is well to agree in principle at least. 

From the same paper we take the action of the Amer. 
ican Protestant Episcopal Church as to the old Cath. 
olic development, inferring of course, that it expresse; 
the feelings of that paper, as it respects that great ang 
important movement: 

“Extract from the Minutes of the House of Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States of America, at their Session held in Balti- 
more, October, 1871. 

‘““We, the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, having our attention 
called to the published report of the proceedings of 
the Alt-Catholic Congress, recently assembled in Mu. 
nich, put on record the expression of our earnest sym- 
pathy with the heroic struggle for religious liberty now 
making by the members of that Congress, and of our 
apxious hope and fervent prayers that God may give 
them counsel and might to maintain and carry out the 
determination to ‘reject all dogmas set up under’ any 

ope ‘in contradiction to the teachings of the Primitive 
‘hurch,’ and ‘ hold fast to the old Catholic faith’ as 
it was by the Apostles delivered to the saints. 

“A true copy. Attest: 

““(Signed) Henry C. Potter, 
‘“*Secretary of the House of Bishops.” 


FOREIGN. 
THANKSGIVING IN ENGLAND. 
VERY large space is devoted in the religious 
papers of England to accounts of the national 
thanksgiving for the recovery of the Prince Royal 
from* his dangerous sickness. It was indeed a 
magnificent display of gratitude. The great length 
and splendor of the procession are mentioned with 
exultation, as indicating the magnitude of the in- 
terest of the nation in their future sovereign, and 
the undying vitality of the spirit of loyal’y to him. 


The English Independent says of the procession in 
London: 

‘* It is agreed on all hands that the demonstration in 
Lonéon on ‘Tuesday was not only more imposing as a 
spectacle, but attested a more deep and fervent feeling 
on the part of the public than any which has been 
w itvessed for a generation. The nation, which in this 
case is perfectly represented by London, rejoiced and 
exulted when peace returned after the Crimean War; 
it entered with unfeigned and universal cordiality in- 
tothe joy of ‘‘the young people” when the Prince of 
Wales rode through London for the first time side by 
side with the beautiful Princess who has since been 
to him anexemplary wife; but the cheers which ros 
from the crowd on Tuesday were louder, and hadi 
more earnest tone in them, than was heard in London 
on either of these memorable occasions.” 

Nor is this all. The connection of the recovery of 
the Prince Royal with the prayers offered for him by 
the nation is much insisted on, and the faith and re- 
ligion of the English people are contrasted with the 
skeptical spirit of France, much to the advantage of 
England. The same paper says: 

“M. Taine, who has seen farther into the English 
character than any Frenchman ever saw, declares thit 
its fundamental element is religion. Without blint 
ing ourselves to the defects and hypocrisies, the cor- 
ruptions and stupidities, which cling like parasites 
round the noble tree of England’s religion, we must 
express our conviction that M. Taine is right. It is n0 
sign of true humility to refuse to recognize tho 
tacts for which gratitude is due to God, and one such 
fact is, that religion is rooted in the national heart of 
England like an oak that has stood the storms and 
changes of a thousand years. And we impute the ex- 
traordinary depth of feeling which characterized the 
solemnity of Tuesday primarily to the circumstance 
that the celebration appealed, more than had been tlie 
case on the oceasions we have mentioned, to the reli- 
gious sentiment of the English people. It was a pro 
found satisfaction to the nation to behold its Sover 
eign and the heir to the throne publicly thankinz 
God for recovery from illness. 

The editor then says exultingly that the English na 
tion has not yet learned through vain speculation t0 
doubt the’ power and purpose of God to answ’t 
prayer. 

It is also asserted that the interest developed by tle 
sickness of the Prince will confizin the cause of Roy: 
alty against the republican movements of Sir Charle 
Dilke and others. 

CHUXCH AND STAT? 

The union of Church and State in England imparts4 
religious aspect and interest to political movements 
so far as they affect it, so that it is hard to draw th? 
line of separation between them. The movement of 
Mr. Miall, for disestablishing the church, is thought 
to contemplate, or at least to tend to, the overthrow of 
monarchy. But, in fact, the progress toward the dis- 
solution of Church and State is much greater than that 
toward the overthrow of monarchy, atleast if we may 
judge of the result of the motion of Sir Charles Dilke, 
to appoint a Committee of Inquiry into the expenses 
of monarchy. He was allowed to explain the reasons 
of his motion. and to ventilate his republican prin( 
ples, but his motion was negatived by an almost unan 
imous yote. Only Mr. Dilke and one: or Se mee 
voted for the inquiry. A much larger proportion ° 
the people would favor the disestablishment of thé 
nationel church. ; 

CONVENTIONS AND REFORM. 
The movement to disestablish the Chureh ha: 
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aroused in the clergy a spirit ef reform, in order to | 


strengthen the national church against just attack. 

It is not easy for any one in the Episcopal Church in 
this country to obtain anything like a general effort 
to reform the Prayer-book. Notso is it in England. 
In the great conventions of the church the reform of 
the Prayer-book and service are freely considered. 
The subjects of vestments, ritual, length of service, 
and of doctrinal creeds, are. freely discussed and at 
great length. 

DEBATE ON THE ATHANASIAN CREDO. 

An effort has been made to remove the Athanasian 

Creed from the devotional services of the church, 


which has led to long and earnest discussion. 
This creed contains one statement, and but one, the 


doctrine of the Trinity, and has been ascribed to Atha- | 


nasius. It also contains statements to the effect that 
no one can be saved unless he hold it as stated, and in 
all its fullness. The clauses containing this condemna- 


tion of all unbelievers in that form of the creed to per- | 


dition are commonly called the damnatory clauses. 


This creed was, through the influence of Bishop | 


White, omitted from the American Prayer-book, and 
so a ground of division and controversy, was early re- 
moved, but it is still a part of the English Prayer- 
beok. ; 

On December 20, in the Convocation of the Province 


of York, the Dean of Chester moved to: discontinue | 


the use of it in the public worship of the Church of 
England. Nearly five pages of the Guardian are oc- 
cupied in the debate to whjch this motion gave rise, 

According to one of the speakers it is the most im- 
portant debate that has taken place in the Church of 
England for two hundred years. It was by some made 
to involve the merits of the question as to the truth of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. This was not the intent 
of the mover. 

The Dean said that he did not intend to remove the 
creed from its place as a doctrinal statement, but to sa- 
persede its use in devotion. He alleged that it was not 
adevotionu! document, and itsdamnatory clauses were 
offensive to many, and that the devotional use of it 
repelled a portion of the dissenters from the church, 
who otherwise might join it. In reply to the sugges- 
tion that there might be a secession from the church 
if itsusein devotional service were discontinued, he as- 
sumed that reference was had toa secession to Rome, 
and thought it strange that any one should prefer the 
Church of Rome, since the Vatican, Council, to the 
Church of England, merely because it did not retain 
the devotional use of the Athanasian Creed, whilst its 
doctrinal authority was unshaken. He protested 
against all attempts to repress free discussion by in- 
timidations derived from such threats. He then re- 
viewed the previous discussions of the subject, and the 
various propositions that had been made as to the dis- 
posal of the creed. He answered the objection derived 
fron: the alleged tendency of the proposed measure to 
shake the faith of thecommunity ir the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as it was said was seen in the United States of 
America, where the church was desirous, in order to 
avoid such results, to restore the Athanasian Creed. 
The Dean denied the alleged facts, and affirmed from 
personal intercourse with the American Church and 
Councils, ‘‘ that the hold on the doctrine of the Trinity 
was not in the slightest degree weaker in the American 
Church than in the English. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved there wasa far greater diffusion of loose, sloy- 
enly doctrine in the English than in the American 
Church, and that the latter had a more tenacious grasp 
of the old-fashioned doctrine than many of the for- 
mer.”’ . 

The Bishop of Ripon seconded the motion, after 
which ensued a long and earnest debate, which we can- 
notreport. The discussion, both in and out of the 
Convocation, has been very radical. Rev. Edmund 
Ffoulkes hasundertaken to prove that the Athanasian 
Creed is a forgery by Paulinus and Alcuin, framed to 
subserve the political purposes of Charlemagne. It is 
affirmed that the first mention of it in England does 
not precede Alcuin in 798. Dr. Wordsworth, in Convo- 
cation,earnestly opposed this view, and yet did not dare 
ascribe the creed to Athanasius. 
may have been composed by the Council of To- 
ledo, as Gieselor suggests. The Bishop of St. Davids 
said that even if Athanasius was the author he 
should be no less opposed to its devotional use. He 
severely censured all attempts to explain away the 


damnatory clauses, and maintained that their obvious | 


sense is the true one, and that they are not proper ele- 
ments of devotion. Dr. Ellicott, on the other hand, 


opposed the discontinuance of the devotional use of the | 
Bishop Thirlwall thought that it should be re- | 


creed. 
garded as centaining an incomprehensible mystery, 
and nota formula of devotion. The Freeman contains 
a statement of some features of the debate, from 
which we take the following view of the state and ten- 
dencies of thought in England, according to Bishop 
Thirlwall: 


“There were some other excellent points in Bishop 
Thirlwall’s speech. He believes that there is at this 
moment in the Church of England avery large anount 
of heresy, quite latent and involuntary, and without 
the consciousness of those who are affected by it; but 
stilrfot the less real, and in his opinion pernicious 
Apollinarian and Eutychian heresy, and that this 
heresy is most rife among the mcost enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the Athanasian Creed. With respect to the 
controversy about the use of that document, he did 
not feel any great anxiety, ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘Jama 
strong believer in the ultimate triumph of truth and 
oe a and my firra belief is, that the more Hignt is 

hrown on tke origin and the contents of the Athana- 


He thinks that it | 


sian Creed, the fewer will be found to be its claims to 
‘ that place which it now occupies.’ To this he added a 
! statementof his conviction, that, whenever the laity 
come te have a voicein the matter, the use of the creed 
will become more and more rare. In this view of the 
mcst distinguished and sensible of all the prelates, itis 
impossible not to coincide. The laity could not long 
exdure the subtle sophistry that is poured forth in end- 
less =e of cloudy talk by men like the Bishop of 

coln.”’ 


-_—s- The Week. 


| From Tuesday, March 19, to Monday, March 23. 


| _ GRANVILLE’S second note, namely, the 
one in reply to that lately sent by our Govern- 
| ment, is on its way to Washington. The telegraph 
describes its contents in the following sentence, which 
| we quote in the hope that it may prove more satisfac- 
tory to some of our readers than itis to us: “It does 
| not recede from the position taken in the first note, 
and reiterates repudiation of the claims for indirect 
| Gamages, but proposes that the counter-cases on both 
sides be lodged with the Geneva Board of Arbitration 
on the prescribed date without prejudice to]the posi- 

, tion taken with regard to indirect damages.”’ 











Mayor Hall’s trial was proceeding with reasonable 
| prospects of an end within a day or two when on 
Thursday Judge Daly read a short decision setting 
forth that Recorder Hackett, the regular judge of the 
Court, had decided that the Court which he (Judge 
Daly) was holding was irregular. It therefore only 
remained ‘“‘ to discharge the jury and withdraw from 
bis court.’”’” The prosecution had not decided what to 
do under these circumstances, but in the natural or- 
der of things the case reverts to the General Sessions 
before Recorder Hackett or Judge Bedford. 


Reports have circulated within the week that 
American ladies are receiving appointments as 
school-teachers in Japan, and the ambassa@or from 
that country has received numerous applications for 
such pcsitions. It is authoritatively stated that the 
public bas been misinformed in the matter, and that 
it is of no possible use to prefer requests for appoint- 
meprts. 

Concress.—Mr. Conkling’s famous resolution 
calling for the recommendations to office made by 
certain Senators was passed with an amendment in- 
cluding the Senators from Indiana in the list. A 
motion to amend so as to include the Senators from all 
the States was voted down with natural indignation. 
On Tuesday the bill authorizing the Treasury to vay 
$190,600 prize money to the officers and crew of the 
Kearsarge was passed. The Chicago Relief Bill was 
passed on Wednesday substantially, as reported by 
the Finance Committee early in the Session, and the 
Tariff Bill occupied the remainder of the day in execu- 
tive session. The St. Croix land-grant came up on 
Thursday on the consideration of the practically fatal 
amendments passed by the House, and wa3 ordered to 
be printed. Om Saturday, tea and coffee were placed 
on the “free list’’ by a vote of 35 to 13. The 
House has called on the President for informa- 
tion respecting the transportation of an American 
citizen to a penal colony, by the Spaniards in Cuba. 
The Senate Resolution for reporting and publishing 
Congressional debates was immaterially amended and 
passed. On Wednesday the much discussed amend- 
ment to the Post Office Appropriation Bill, granting a 
inillion of dollars as a subsidy to the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company for carrying the Chinese raails, 
was defeated by a vote of 92 to 87. This was done in 
committee of the whole, which then rose and passed 
the bill itself. The friends of the subsidy will now, 
it is understood, proceed to work the Senate, but the 
conditions are apparently not favorable to subsidy 
seekers and land grants. The Chicago Relief Bill as 
amended by the Senate, was referred to Committee of 
Ways and Meaus, on Thursday, with leave to report 
any time after Monday. The Army Appropriation Bill 
was next in order, but was not acted upon. It calls 
for $29,548,797. 


For convenience of reference, we print a list of 
ihe State elections occurring before tue election for 
President, or simultaneously therewith, on the 5th of 
November proximo. We give also the majorities by 
which each State was carried at the last election : 


State Date of Majority State Date of Majority 
Election last Hlection Election last Electior 
Florida....Noy. 5th..... 629 R 
ccs widens 17,972 R. 
O6 wos oo Mee 
= 20,170 R. 
~ 24,477 R. 





In preparing the foregoing table we have been for- 
cibly reminded of the time-honored axiom that “ fig- 
ures cannot lie’; and of the more modern adaptation 
of the same ideain the rather awkward aphorism, 
“ Figures will prove anything except the truth.”” One 











would suppose that acknowledged party authorities 
could give official and therefore correct figures rezard- 
ing elections, and yet in more than one instance wa 
were puzzled to decide which of two or tree state- 
ments was the true one. We flatter ourselves that we 
have done the fair thing in correcting Republican 
majorities by the Tribune, ard Democratic majorities 
by the World and Herald. 





Cold weather, sending the mercury to zero, and in 
many regions several degrees below, has prevailed 
during the week over all the Northern States, often 
accompanied by heavy gales and storms of rain, snow, 
and sleet. On Mount Washington, on Wednesday, ths 
wind reached a velocity of 120 miles per hour, and off 
the coast the weather bas been very tempestuous. 
One coasting vessel, bound frona Newburyport to New 
York was fifty-eight days on the way, and touched at 
Nassau for supplies. Trains are again blockaded, and 
the other misfortunes incident to such a state of affairs 
are upon us in all their variety. Mcanwhile the Sig- 
nal Bureau does its work steadily and well, hanging 
out its red flag hours before the first puff of a gale, 
and telegraphing the approach of storms as soon a3 
they grow large enough to be noticed in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

From the mother country down to Santo Domingo 
the nations of Spanish crigin, with some notable ex- 
ceptions, are in various stages of political disturbance, 
rangivg from absolute anarchy in sundry American 
states to threatened revolution in Spain. Mexico is 
one day pronounced to be under the control of Juarez, 
and the next under that of Diaz. The latest letters 
appear to indicate that the latter is true. Itis certain 
that a Juarez garrison which has been besieged for 
some days at Piedras Nigras on the Rio Grande has 
crossed the river, and is now drawing rations from the 
U.S. Cemmissary at Fort Duncan, Texas. During the 
siege bullets frequently found their way across the river 
and into Fort Duncan, makingit a question with the 
commanding officer whether or ro he ought to open 
fireand disperse both parties. Baez and Cabral are by 
the ears againin Santo Domingo, the former having 
neither rsoney nor ammunition, while te latter 
has some 2,600 men but neither powder nor the 
wherewithal to purchase it. Venezueia ishalf revolu- 
tionized by one Pulgar, against whom the constituted 
President has just marched at the head of 7,090 men, 
leaving Carraccas unrestrained from his presence, and 
consequently likely to revolt upon the first occasion. 
We might name other South American States which 
are only resting because their resources are exhausted ; 
and turning to Europe we find the King of Spain con- 
cenirating his army aroun « Madrid, disarming the na- 
tional guard, and preparing to fight for the throne 
which it is said he would willingly vacate butfor the 
cpposition of Victor Emmanuel. 


In the House of Lords Earl Granville is still plied, 
as is Mr. Gladstone in the Commons, with questions 
coucerning the Treaty, the policy to be pursued, and the 


| correspondence arising therefram. The replies are uni- 


formly to the effect that itis not desirable at present 
to wake the proceedings public. Earl Granville, be- 
itg hard pressed: by opposition peers, intimated on 
Friday, in reply to remarks alleging bad faith on the 
part of the Wnited States Government, that “tae Treaty 
bad been misconstrued.” Mr. Gladstone on the same 
day said that a correspondence was progressing with 
the Governor-General of Canada in relation to the 
status of that province under the Treaty. 


The French Assembly has passed, without amend- 
ment, a bill for the suppression of the International. 
Perrons who become officers of the Society render 
themselves liable to fines, imprisonments, and depri- 
vation of civil and domestic rights. This bill origi- 
nated among the Deputies of the Left, who, it is as- 
serted, voted unanimously initsfavor. It is reported 
that President Thiers has given final notice of the re- 
nunciation by France of her commercial treaty with 
England, and the passage of a bill favoring a tax on 
raw materials is considered certain. 


Mail advices indicate that too much general 1m- 
portance was attached by the editor sf the cable 
telegrams to the Legitimist Convention at Antwerp, 
though the local excitement appears to have been 
considerable. The Comte de Chambord, it seems, held 
levecs in that city, which were largely attendedby 
Frenchmen having monarchist proclivities. His re- 
ceptions were the cause of such serious disturbances 
tbat the authorities finally gave the Count a hint, ia 
obedience to which he went over to Holland. In 
France, this little demonstration has apparently 
strengthened M. Thiers’s determination to stand by 
Republicanism as opp+sed to Monarchy. 


The Academy of Art at Dusseldorf was destroyed 
by fire on Tuesday night, with a large part of the 
famous collection of onginal drawings, rare engavings 
and casts. Weare not informed which, if any, of the 
works of art were saved, but several world-famous 
paintings must have been in the gallery at the time of 
the fire, snd judging from the proverbial inefficiency 
of European fire departments, as contrasted with our 
own, there is every reason to fear that few of the art- 
treasures ercaped. 


‘ 
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SCIENCE IN 1871. 


A N article in the Gentleman’s Magazine, by Mr. 
J. Carpenter, declares the year 1871 to have pre- 
sented no brilliant scientific achievement or discovery, 
and gives a (Somewhat incomplete) list of the scientific 
work of the year. Three new comets, and two old 
ones (Encke’s being one), and five new asteroids, bring- 
ing up the number of plunets between Mars and Jupi- 
ter to 117, are credited to the astronomers, who have, 
moreover, by the aid of the spectroscope, demonstrated 
that the sun’s corona belongs to the sun, and is not an 
appearance due to the earth’s atmosphere. 

A silent but most important work has been going 
forward in South America, under Dr. B. A. Gould, the 
astronomer of the Argentine Republic. We refer to 
the cataloguing and mapping of the star places in the 
Southern hemisphere. In this labor the photographie 
process of Mr. Rutherford is to be employed,—with 
great gain of time and increase of accuracy. 

With relation to meteoric stones or aerolites, the 
principal novelties are the great masses of meteoric 
iron collected by a Swedish expedition on the shores 
of Greenland. One of these weighs twenty-one tons, 
and measures forty-two square feet in maximum sec- 
tion. Being found among basalts, it is inferred that 
they fell into the molten rocks during a miocene erup- 
tion. M. Meunier has published a theory on the origin 
of meteorites from the fragments of a body that once 
revolved like another moon around our globe. He 
suggests that the moon itself is begipninug to split up— 
and the earth, too, for that matter, though in less 
degree, and with much alleviation from sedimentary 
deposits, filamg and cementing its fissures. <A slight 
objection to the analogy is found in the fact that nei- 
ther the exrth nor the moon is splitting, to use a slang 
phrase, ‘“‘so much asit was.”’ 

In geography we have the various polar expeditions, 
of which we recently gave an account in this column; 
the exploration of Northern Africa by Dr. Hooker; 
the topographical survey of the Holy Land by Ena- 
glish and American parties; some discoveries of Brit- 
ish and Afghan explorers on the great plateau of Thi- 
bet; Captain Burton’s journey east of Damascus, in a 
region heretofore unknown to Europeans: and in this 
country the interesting and fruitful expeditions of 
Professor Marsh in Washington and Oregon; Dr. Hay- 
den in Wyoming and Montana; Lieutenant Wheeler 
in Nevada and Arizona; and Major Powell in the val- 
ley of the Colorado, The examinations of the Yellow- 
stone Lake and Cafion, and of the spouting geysers 
and hotsprings around the headwaters of the Madison, 
by the parties of Haydon, Barlow, Raymond, etce., 
have revealed a region of such natural wonders as 
would disprove the assertion that 1871 was but ‘‘an 
uverage year’ of discovery—only, the real discovery 
of this region, and of nearly all its marvels thus far 
known, was made in 1870 by the parties of Surveyor- 
General Washburn and Lieutenant Doane. 

The Germans have been dredging in the Baltic, Dr. 
Carpenter in the Mediterranean, and Agassiz has 
started on asimilar expedition to the South Seas. Dr. 
Carpenter demonstrated an outflowing under-current 











from the Mediterranean to the Straits of Gibraltar—a | 


thing which had been argued, but never found before. 
Another conclusion of his, that the turbidity of the 
lower waters of the Mediterranean renders its bottom 
barren of life, is disputed by Mr. W. C. M‘Intosh, who 
adduces many indications of the growth of life in great 
variety over muddy oeean-bottoms. The same writer 
(in the Annals and Magazine of Natural History) dis- 
cusses the suggested illumination of the deep sea by 
phosphorescence of animal life, and concludes that 
there is no more phosphorescence there than in the 
surface or shore waters. The theory that marine ani- 
mals are endowed with this luminosity for the purpose 
of preying or being preyed upon, is not tenable. The 
phosphorescence of the Hydrozoa is a property of a 
fatty secretion—i. ¢. of decaying matter, like that of 
putrid fish or rotten wood. 

Eleetrical science has given some interesting re- 
searches (by Mr. C. F. Varley) on the passage of elee- 
tric currents through the atmosphere, in its normal 
and rarefied conditions; a discovery by Mr. St. Clair 
Gray, of Glasgow, that a strong and constant current 
is generated when phosphorus and sulphur ‘are sus- 
pended in sticks in a solution of caustic potash; and a 
new (French) method for cheapening the electric illu- 
mination of light-houses, by making the light inter- 
mittent, once in two seconds, instead of constant—the 
flakhing light requiring, itis said, only one ten-thou- 
sand part as much electricity as the continuous one, 

The experiments and speculations of Mr. Crookes in 
** Psychic Force” are still matters of fierce and per- 
sonal dispute, affecting the competency of the ob- 
servers and the genuizveness of the facts, as well as the 
logical deductions drawn from them. Into this debate 
we cannot enter at present. 

A very important application of science is the system 
of weather-signaling established by the United States 
Government, which bas given us much light on meteor- 
ological phenomena, as well as highly convenient and 
generally trustworthy prophecy of winds and storms. 
England has a similar service. 
summer of 1871 are connected by some astronomers 
with the prevalence of spots on the sun. 

The completion of the Mont Cenis Tunnel deserves 
to be recorded as one of the greatest triumphs of en- 
gineering. The preliminary work was commenced in 





The cold spring and’ 





August, 1857; actual boring from both sides began in 
January, 1863; the workmen met and shook hands Dec. 
26, 1870; the total length of the tunnel is 13,365 yards; 
the greatest height of the Alps over it is 5,307 feet; and 
the cost of the enterprise was in round numbers nearly 
$12,000,000. 


THE EFFECT OF FORESTS UPON RAINFALL. 


T is a popular belief that forests attract rain, and 
that their removal tends to diminish the annual 
rainfall. Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, declares, however, that the meteorological ob- 
servations of the lasttwenty years have shown nothing 
in favor of this hypothesis, and that it must be con- 
sidered unfounded. We may perhaps seek in the real ef- 
fect of forests the source of this erroneous popular belief. 
Their branches check the rapid evaporation, by sun and 
wind, of the fallen rain; and their roots, dead leaves 
and soil delay its collection and removal in streams. 
Hence the removal of forests changes the character of 
creeks. Instead of flowing with comparative unifor- 
mity, they run dry in dry weather, and rise to furious 
freshets after rains. This effect may be abundantly 
observed in New England, where the numerous small, 
constant water-powers of former days are mostly de- 
stroyed, and steam is generally coming into use 
among manufacturers. It is natural that people 
who see the streams run dry which formerly were 
unfailing through the summer, should infer a decrease 
in the annual supply of rain; whereas, an equal quan- 
tity of rain falls, but the supply is not equalized 
through the retention and slow surrender of the moist- 
ure by the shaded hill-sides. Theoretically, indeed, 
there should be also a diminutionof rainfall by reason 
of the greater rapidity with which the water finds its 
way to the sea, where it presents less surface in pro- 
portion to its amount than in surface streams and 
ponds. Or, in other words, as evaporation is propor- 
tional to surface, and not to amount, of water exposed, 
the same rainfall flowing in turbulent rapidity to the 
sea, will give back to the clouds less water than if it 
lingered and were distributed in steady streams. But 
the enormous area of the ocean and large inland lakes 
in comparison with that of all rivers put together, ren- 
ders this theoretical consideration quite insignificant. 
It is mainly the sea and large lakes which give rain to 
the land; the water evaporated at any one place falls 
again, not there, but somewhere else; hence it is ab- 
surd to believe that the destruction of forests by af- 
fecting evaporation could affect the rainfall in the 
same region. As for the notion that trees possess a 
mysterious attraction for clouds, or an unexplained 
power of causing the precipitation of rain, there is no- 
thing to support it in science or experience. 





SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE MOLDS OF CHARACTER.—What a 
difficult thing it would he to sit down and try to 
enumerate the different influences by which our lives 
have been affected—influences of other lives, of art, of 
nature, of place and circumstance—of beautiful sights 
passing before our eyes, or painful ones; seasons fol- 
lowing in their course—hills rising on our horizons— 
scenes of ruin and desolation—crowdeg thoroughfares 
—sounds in our ears, jarring or harmonious—the voices 
of friends, calling, warning, encouraging—of preach- 
ers preaching—of people in the street below, complain- 
ing and asking our pity!—Miss Thackeray. 


Cart Scuurz.—It may be a fact of some value to 
lyceum committees and debating clubs generally to 
know that they incur no risk of an action for slander 
by calling him ‘‘Shoorts.’’ We were not long since at 
a public meeting where he was expected, and had been 
enumerating the possible errors into which the pre- 
siding officer might fall in presenting him. Among 
these Skirts and Shirts seem to take precadence in 
popular favor. But the event disappsinted us. Drawing 
along breath, as muchas to say, ‘ Now for :t,”” when 
he had closed his unpremeditated remarks, the man 
of the hour announced the ‘‘ Hon’able Mr. Skerce,”’ 
and sank discomfited into his chair, evidently wishing 
he might make himself what he had called the orator 
of the evening.—Ez. 


—Old Dickey S—, a very wealthy but very illiter- 
ate East India merchant in London, took a pair of com- 
passes, and set about examining a large map of India, 
the margin of which was illustrated with drawings of 
the wild and domestic animals of the country. Sud- 
denly Dickey dropped the compassin amazement. “It 
can’t be!—it ain’t in the horder of nature thatit should 
be! Impossible! ridiculous!”’ 

‘“*Why, Dickey, what’s the matter?” 

‘“*Wot's the matter? Vy, this Bengal tiger is ninety 
miles long!”’ 

Dickey had measured the tiger by the scale of the 
map.—Ex2. 


—“‘I’m sorry,” observed the clergyman, in a sym- 
pathizing tone, ‘* Mrs. Burt has a heavy burden to 
bear.” ‘Yes, she does! that’s so,’’ acquiesced the old 
farmer. ‘‘She’s laid there flat on her back this seven 
year. Seems sometimes as ef I should git altogether 
wern opt. I do wish she’d get well—or suthin.” 


—A handsome young gentleman walked into the 
Adams Express office the other day, and desired to ex- 
press a package of letters toa lady to whom he de- 
sired to return them. ‘* What are they worth?’ asked 
the clerk, who, in making out his account, desired to 





know what was the risk. The young gentleman hesi- 
tated a moment, then clearing his throat from a cer- 
tain huskiness, replied, ‘‘ Well, I can’t say exactly; but 
a few weeks ago I thought they were worth about four 
hundred thousand dollars.’’ 


—A young lady, seeking a situation, was interested 
in ‘an advertisement for some one to do light house- 
keeping. -So she wrote to the advertiser asking where 
the light-house was, and if there was any way of get- 
ting to shore on Sunday. 


—The King of Sweden is the greatest poet, the 
Emperor of Germany the greatest soldier, the Em- 
peror of Austria the greatest linguist, the King of 
Bavaria the greatest musician, the King of Saxony the 
greatest scholar, the King of Italy the greatest hunter, 
the King of Belgium the best dancer, and the Czar 
of Russia the greatest smoker, among the sovereigns 
of Europe. The time is past, however, when Napo- 
leon III. was proclaimed the greatest of European 
statesmen.— Ex. 


—Ata marriage lately in Maine the bride’s voice 
faltered, and she paused in the midst of the impressive 
ceremony. Her little niece, a bright little three-year- 
old, thinking the naughty minister was compelling poor 
aunty to say something disagreeable, stamped her lit- 
tle foot, and exclaimed, ina tone of authority, ‘‘ Auntie, 
don’t 00 thay it.’’ 

—A small fish, imbedded in ice, was found lately. 
The little fellow was sclidly incased in ice as clear as 
crystal, and when placed in water and the ice gradu- 
ally melted from about it, rigidity left and the tail 
quivered, and after ress overa few times itswam 
away asif nothing had happened. How Jong his min- 
nowship had been thus housed is not known, but prob- 
ably not less than two months. 


—A young girl of Lowicz, a village in Poland, was 
reeently attacked by three wolves, but defended her- 
self so heroically, that she killed two of them and put 
the last one to flight. She then fainted, and was found 
unconscious by some laborers, who, attracted by her 
cries, hastened to her rescue. 


—The first rule of the Business College at Ottawa, 
Canada, runs thus: ‘ All students entering the college 
are supposed to be gentlemen, &nd will conduct them- 
selves assuch.” If there is any doubt about the first 
proposition, what becomes of the second? 


—A “Yankee” correspondént of an English paper 
says the new Bret Harte John Hay style of poetry is 
not liked at home, and gets its fame from English 
praise! His opinion of itis vigorously expressed in 
such terms as ‘‘ Ossianic turgidity, incoherent jumble 
of crude inspirations with commonplace Byronisms, 
vulgar posturing of a stage piety and witless jangle of 
uncouth words.”’ 


—A demure-looking chap hailed a charcoal ped- 
dler with the query, ‘‘ Have you got charcoal in your 
wagon?” ‘Yes, sir,’’ said the expectant driver, stop- 
ping his horses, ‘‘That’s right,’’ observed the demure 
chap, with an approving nod; ‘‘ always tell the truth 
and people will respect you.’’ And he burried on, 
much to the regret of the peddler, who was getting out 
of the wagon to look for a brick. 


—A temperance editor, in drawing attention to an 
article against ardent spirits in one of his papers, says, 
‘For the Effects of Intemperance see our inside.” 


—A young lady in New Hampshire, who has been 
suddenly lifted from poverty to opulence by an al- 
liance with money and old age, called the attention of 
an old lady friend to one of her new presents, in the 
shape of a beautiful cluster diamond ring. The old 
lady dropped her spectacles to the end of her nose and 
exclaimed: ‘Lor’ sakes, [ thought it was an old seed 
wart!”’ 

—A gentleman once visited the State Library 
of New Hampshire, wishing to consult Jefferson’s 
““Notes.”” The librarian, who was elected to his office 
because he was “of use to the party,’’ fumbled about 
the shelves for some time, and then said to the appli- 
cant, “I cannot find them, and I presume Mr. Jeffer- 
ron took them up before he died.”’ 


—A quiet man rang a door-bell on Beacon Street 
one night. ‘Is the gentleman in?’ he asked of the 
servant. ‘I don’t know. Did you wish to see him 
particularly?’ ‘Oh, no! I merely wanted to tell him 
his house is on fire.’’ ° 


—One of the Board of Education, going his rounds 
as an amateur, put the following question to a ssholar 
in a country school: ‘“‘ How do you parse ‘ Mary milks 
the cow’?’’ The last word was disposed of as follows: 
‘Cow is a noun, feminine gender, singular number 
third person, and stands for Mary.” . ‘Stands for 
Mary!” exclaimed one of the Board; ‘‘how do you 
make that out?’ ‘‘ Because,’’ added the intelligent 
pupil, “if the cow didn’t stand for Mary, how could 
Mary milk her?’ 


—The newly-appointed associate justice of Wash- 
ington Territory, Joseph P. Lewis, is the man who was 
ousted from a similar position in Idaho Territory so 
skillfully but unlawfully last year. Some enemy forged 
his resignation and sent it te Washington, and the first 
thing Mr. Lewis knew of the matter he was out of 
office, and his successor designated. His present ap- 
pointment is to make amends for theinjury to his feel- 
ings by that transaction. 


—Governor Washburn, of Massachusetts, has ap- 
pointed Thursday, April 4, as a day of fasting and 
prayer. 
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os The Little Folks, 


~ [HE LITTLE BOY THAT CRIES. 


KNOW a little dumpy boy, 
He's almost five years old, 
And he is but a baby yet,— 
I grieve to have it told! 








His eyes are black, but often dim 
With tears that freely fall; 

We've other babies in the house, 
But he out-cries them all! 


Sometimes we have a doleful wail 
Before he’s out of bed, 

And while he’s dressed, you’d be surprised 
To see the tears he’ll shed. 


He hurts his finger—then he screams, 
Falls down—screams ten times louder ; 

And if you laugh, you might as well 
Set off a keg of powder! 


He cries for bread, and cries for cake, 
And cries when some one teases ; 

And when he’s washed, you'd really think 
He'd cry himself to pieces! 


But I must say—to speak him fair, 
He is not always screaming ; 

His black eyes often shine with fun, 
His face is bright and beaming. 


And he can laugh, and jump, and sing, 
And Iam glad to tell you, 

His lips can smile and kigs as sweet 
As any little fellow. 


And don’t you think this little boy 
Should try to stop his crying? 

We all should love him so much more, 
It’s surely worth the trying. 


I know he thinks when he grows big, 
A man he'll surely make; 

But he must learn it won’t look well 
To cry for ginger-cake. 


For little hurts, and pains, and aches, 
He must keep back his tears, 
Or he won't be a man, although 


He live a hundred years! S. M. W. 





THE CONQUERED ENEMY. 
BY HARRIETTE A, KEYSER. : 


IDDLE was a pretty little mulatto girl, who 
lived with her grandmother in an obscure court. 
Fiddle had no name but Baby until she was two years 
old, but after that time her father called her Fiddle, 
because she was always humming or making some sort 
of a noise. 

Fiddle’s father was a sailor, and went on one voyage 
from which he never returned. His wife died soon 
afterward, and thus little Fiddle was an orphan, left 
in charge of her good old grandmother, whom the child 
always called ‘‘Mammy.”’ 

One Sunday morning, Fiddle sat in her place in Sun- 
day-school, when her teacher said quite suddenly, 
‘‘Love your enemies!” She then told the children the 
meaning of the word enemy. 

Fiddle replied, ‘Then Pomp Jones is my enemy, and 
Ican’t do nuffin ’bout lovin’ him, ’cause I hate him.” 

Her teacher repeated the words, “ Bless them that 
curse you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you.” ‘ 

Fiddle listened attentively, but soon forgot her 
teacher’s words. In the evening, however, when the 
old-fashioned lamp was lighted, and Mammy placed 
her huge spectacles ou her nose, to spell out a chapter 
in the Bible, Fiddle remembered her teacher's morning 
lesson. 

“Mammy,” said Fiddle, ‘do yer alluz bless people 
that cuss yer?’ 

“No, chile,” said her Mammy, sadly, “not alluz; 
sometimes I forgit and sass back agin, ’cause my mem- 
ory is failin’ like, but a young ’un like you, Fiddle, kin 
remember.” 

“My memory is failin’ like too,” said Fiddle, ‘so 
When Pomp cusses me, I cuss back, and I hit him when 
Ikin. Why, I couldn’t never git ‘long with Pomp 
With no sich doin’s as blessin’.”’ 

Mammy looked at her reprovingly over her specta- 
cles for a moment, then muttered to herself, “I had 
just sich a temper when I was young,” and began to 
read her chapter. 

Fiddle began teasing the cat, and forgot all about 
Pomp until she wasin bed. Then, she thought again 
of what her teacher had said, and murmured drowsily, 
“T’ll try a speriment on Pomp ter-morrer.”’ 

The next morning, Fiddle stood in the court in the 
bright October sunshine, gravely watching Pomp who 
was balancing himself on his head. The boy righted 
himself, and catching sight of Fiddle a gleam of mis- 
chief shot across his black face, as he exclaimed, ‘“‘The 
fiddle is here, the fiddle is here,” beginning at the same 
time to dance a breakdown. 

Fiddle, who hated to be teased about her name, 
looked at Pomp without replying, which so astonished 
him that he forgot to repeat his joke. 

Fiddle was quite pleased with the result of her ex- 
Periment, and ran up stairs before Pomp had recovered 
from his astonishment. 

Fiddle took hold of the cat very gently, when she 
reached Mammy’s room, but the cat was not in a good 





temper, and erected her back, and began to spit at 
Fiddle who said very calmly, ‘Bless you cat, bless 
you!” 

“What on arth are you doin’, Fiddle?’’ asked Mam- 
my. 

Mammy’s old fat sides shook with laughter when Fid- 
dle answered, ‘‘The cat’s cussin me, mammy, and I’m 
blessin’ her.” 

“Why, chile,’ said Mammy, “ cats can’t cuss.”’ 

Fiddle replied, very earnestly, ‘‘ Yes, mammy, they 
kin; they don’t cuss like Pomp, but they can do cat 
cussin’ I know, ‘cause I’ve heard ’em.”’ 

Fiddle sometimes forgot her teacher’s precepts. One 
day she was playing in the court, and slipping on an 
orange peeling that some one had carelessly thrown 
down, fell striking the back of her head. Pomp who 
saw the accident was delighted, and snickered and 
giggled, and at last roared with laughter. While Fid- 
dle was slowly getting off the ground, Pomp observed 
“The fiddle has done gone got broke, and now we 
can’t dance no more.”’ 

This was too much for Fiddle’s temper. She flew at 
Pomp, but she was only eight and he was twelve, so he 
had the advantage. 

Overcome with rage Fiddle went to her old grand- 
mother, who took the cbild in her capacious arms, 
until Fiddle became quiet. 

“Oh, mammy, mammy,” said Fiddle, ‘I wish Pomp 


» was dead!"’ ‘ 


*“‘Now, chile,” replied Mammy, ‘that’s wicked ; 
Pomp to be sure ain’t much good; all he knows is 
standin’ on his head, or some suckus trick or ’nuther, 
but the good Lord made him, and its my pinion He 
knew whut he was ‘bout. To be sure He made the 
flies, and they’re wuss than Pomp, but it’s right ter 
wish the flies dead, ’cause they can't 'pent, but Pomp 
kin. Come now, honey, Mammy will sing for yer,” 
and she sang, 

* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly."’ 

“Mammy,” said Fiddle, after the hymn was finished, 
“How kin I alluz ’member to bless Pomp?” 

“Ver have to pray ’bout it, chile,” answered Mammy, 
“stop long enuf when you git mad to say the Lord’s 
prayer.”’ 

At last poor little Fiddle forgot all her troubles and 
dropped asleep in Mammy’s arms. 

“When she awoke the next morning she was not well, 
her fall had badly injured her, and from that day she 
gradually wasted away. Subdued by sickness, when 
Mammy left her sitting in the court for the benefit of 
the air and sunlight, the child rarely answered Pomp, 
when he teased her about her name. 

Fiddle sat out in the court one day in the Indian 
summer. Her large black eyes had become dreamy as 
if watching ever some far off view. Pomp camealong, 
and began his old work of teasing; he was provoked 
that she did not seem to hear him, and to attract her 
attention swore at her, using frightful oaths. 

She looked at him for a moment solemnly, rose to 
her feet, spread out her hands as she had seen the 
minister do in church, and said, ‘‘ May the blessin’ of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost be 
with you now and evermore.”’ 

Pomp’s mouth flew open with amazement, and he 
almost shivered as she finished the benediction and 
went away. . . 

That night Fiddle was very tired, and Mammy 
rocked the child, until she fell into an uneasy slumber. 

The sunlight streamed in the little room the next 
morning, when the old woman stole in softly to see if 
her ‘“‘chile’’ were awake. She was awake indeed, al- 
though she did not answer Mammy’s call, for Death 
had come earlier, and the child had awakened to the 
joys of an endless life. 

The old woman wailed and sobbed the entire day, 
and when the sunset hour came, was spent with grief. 
There was alow knock at the door, and Pomp entered. 
His face had a woe-begone expression, and there was a 
piece of old rusty black crape tied in his button-hole. 
“Kin I see Fiddle?’ he asked. 

He stood looking at the lifeless form, tears running 
down his black face. ‘‘I used to tease her, mammy,” 
said he, “but I didn’t mean nuffin, and yesterday, 
when I cussed at her for fun, she stood up, and give 
me the minister’s blessin,’’ and the boy looked as if the 
solemnity of the benediction rested upon him still. 

‘This morning,” continued the boy, ‘I held a horse 
fora gentleman, and he give me some money, and, 
mammy I bought these yer flowers; 'kin I put them 
by Fiddle?” 

He lay down a small bunch of violets by the dead 
face, stooped and kissed the child more than once, and 
amid the moanings of Mammy he departed. 





HOW QUARRELS BEGIN. 


66 WISH that pony was mine,” said a little boy 
at a window looking down the road. 

“What would you do with him?” asked his brother. 

** Ride him; that’s what I'd do,’’. 

* All day long?” 

“Yes, from morning till night." 

“You'd have to let me ride him sometimes.”’ 

““Why would I? You'd have no right in himif he 
was mine.”’ 

“Father would make you let me have him part of 
the time.” 

**No, he wouldn’t!"’ ’ 

‘*My children,’ said the mother, who now saw that 


they were beginning to get angry with each other, 
. & 





“let me tell you of a quarrel between two boys no 
bigger nor older than you are. They were going along 
a road, talking in a pleasant way, when one of them 
said, 

“T wish I had all the pasture-land in the world." 
‘*And I wish I had all the cattle in the world,” said 
the other. ‘‘What would you do then?” asked his 
friend. ‘‘Wby I would turn them into your pasture- 
land.’”’ ‘No, you wouldn’t,’’ was the reply. ‘* Yes, I 
would,”’ “ ButI wouldn’t let you. - You shouldn’t do 
it.’ ‘“‘Ishould.’’ “ Youshan’t.’”’ “Iwill.” And with 
that they seized and pounded each other like two silly, 
wicked boys as they were.” 

The children laughed, but their mother said, “ You 
see in what trifles quarrels often begin. Were youany 
wiser in your half-angry talk about an imaginary 
pony? If I had not been here, who knows but you 
might have been as silly and wicked as they were ?"’— 
Selected. 





HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 
APPY-GO-LUCKY has checks rosy red, 

Ten times a day he will stand on his head ; 
Happy-Go-Lucky is brimful of fun, 
Up in the morning as soon as the sun, 
Sliding on banisters, all the way down, 
Playing at circus and bumping his crown. 
When he has shocked all the house with affright, 
Off he goes, screaming with roguish delight. 


Happy-Go-Lucky once climbed up a tree, 

Just to look round and see what he could see. 
Crack went the bough! Such a terrible fall! 
Didn't hurt Happy-Go-Lucky at all! 

May be the fairies : with some potent charm, 
Because he’s so cheerful, have kept him from harm. 
Mother so wishes that he would be still, 

Only for once; but the rogue never will! 


Happy-Go-Lucky runs out in the streets, 
Asks in to"dinner each beggar he meets; 
Happy-Go-Lucky—now, just think of that— 
Tied granny’s spectacles on the poor cat! 
When he knows mother is going to scold, 
Up he trots gravely, in tears, Iam told; 
Then he will kiss her and hug her with joy. 
Any one got such an out-and-out boy? 
—George Cooper. 





PUZZLES. 
Puzzles or Answers should be addressed, .“* Editor Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place. New York,” and marked on the outside, 


** Puzzles.”’ Answers, to be acknowledged, must be recewed within 
nine days after the publication of the ea. 





SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
Composed of twenty-eight letters. 
1, 22, 5, 27, 17, was a Jewish lawgiver. 
2h, 4, 17, 6, 23, 5, was a governor of Judea. 
26, 17, 28, 16, 4, 20, was a Hebrew Queen of Persia. 
17, 28, 24, 14,.9, 10, 16, 6, was a street in Damascus. 
13, 2, 15, 1, 22, 5, a celebrated island in the Mgean Sea. 
20, 23,6, 11, was an ancestress of King David. 
11, 14, 10, 2, 7, was a Jewish bondwoman. 
11, 2, 1, was one of the sons of Noah. 
1, 8, 20, 3, was one of the Evangelists. 
28, 7, 28, 12, 11, is stronger than all things. 
18, 9, 24, is an evergreen tree. 
21, 19, 3, 27, is a light burden. 
4, 23, 13, 16, 24, 14, 6, 27, 17, was a river in the Garden of Eden. 
The whole is an injunction of St. Paul's to the Hebrews. 
MYRA. 
A DIAL. 


(1.) A celebrated river; (2.) A Tartar soldier; (3.) A bird; 
(4.) A fish; (5.) An animal; (6.) Quickly; (7.) A village of Gal- 
ilee ; (8.) An article of dress; (9.) A measure; (10.) A story; 
(11.) Part of the day; (12.) Black. 

Draw a circle on paper and mark it off into twelve parts, 
numbered 1, 2, 8, etc. A letter stands at each hour-point—the 
initial of a word of four letters terminating in the common 
center. These initials read from one o'clock to high noon, 
form a popular phrase in one of Burns’ poems. Of course 
each word ends with the same letter. Bunny. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

If my head you remove, the remainder will be 

What in stores that ladies frequent, you may see; 

Eehead me again, I am now very small, 

But though I've nine brothers, I'm worth more than all ; 

Now give to my last a head, not the same, 

And a contest you'll have, with a prospect of fame; 

Behead me once more until I shall be 

The same size as at first, and a pair you willsee. FLORA. 


SQUARE WORD. 

My first, was a priest and a scribe, 

My second, the city to which Lot fled. 

My third, a place where Saul abode. 

My fourth, a place whence Balak brought Balaam, ANNA. 

RIDDLE. 

What is it that has three feet, and cannot walk—sixteen 

nails, and cannot scratch? M. BE. H. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 13th. 
A Scriptural Hour-Giass.— 


AbsAtlowm 
Ba 4 el : 
a 
ge 
eLm 
r Ove 
ShaMgar 
FLoRA, INA, LALLA. 
A Nest of Triangles.— 
TorpedOstricHalibu 
RoseSnagSuga 
IrAsAb 


Arrange these letters in a triple triangle, placing the capital let- 
ters in the angles. . Bon NY, DALLA 
A Square Word for the Little Ones.— 
Tio : 
Ice 
Rel FLORA, Henry, BUNNY. 
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Public Opinion, 


A FEUDAL FARCE, 
[From a description in the N. Y. Tribune of the 
Prince of Wales Thanksgiving Procession.) 
HE carriages of the Cathedral 
audience had scarcely disappeared 
under the glittering structure of Gothic 
pasteboard at the foot of Ludgate Hill, 
when there was seen trooping from the 
east, under its archway, down Fleet 
Street, and toward Temple Bar, this 
time-honored Council of London City. 
They ride in fancy on a knightly errand 
here to open their gates at the sound of 
the bugle-horn, and the summons of 
their Sovereign—but the gates are never 
shut, and the Sovereign never summons, 
It is a solemn farce, and not a drop of 
knightly blood runs in the riders’ veins, 
Cheesemongers and dealers in hops are 
they, and for such vulgar pre-eminence 
in unknightly traffic they and their gene- 
ration of London Councilmen have been 
chosen trom time immemorial to wear 
the badges of civie distinction. Hardly 
one of this City Seven is less than a sep- 
tuagenarian, and, as for being cheva- 
liers, their gouty legs, for about the third 
time in their three-score and ten years, 
are stretched, to-day, apart for the in- 
trusion of a saddle—but still they have 
insisted on riding down the Temple Bar 
here to play out their mediwval comedy 
in the face of 200,000 roaring specta- 
tors. . « e 
They have arrived at last, the Lord 
Mayor, his councillors, and his lackeys, 
at the foot of Temple Bar. The lackeys 
are dressed in their antique costumes 
of knee-breeches, and maintain the pic- 
turesque comedy in the center of the 
street. The Lord Mayorattempts to dis- 
mount unassisted, is caught in his saddle 
horn, clutches convulsively the mane of 
his meck artillery charger, and hangs 
pendant for an instant, until his bulky 
form is taken charge of by his attend- 
ants, and conveyed into the appropriate 
reception-room on the side of the strect. 
Sceing his mishap, his gray-haired in- 
feriors of the Council, who have already 
made the essay to dislovate themselves 
from their uneasy perches, desist from 
the perilous undertaking, and refuse the 
utmost solicitations of their followers to 
come down, The balconies over Temple 
Bar ring with shouts of laughter from 
50,000 spectators. The venerable and 
knightly councillors turn their heads 
with an appeal for forbearing sympathy ; 
then, struck suddenly with the ludi- 
crous grace of their own horsemanship, 
join in the chorus of merriment against 
themselves. Meantime the docile artil- 
lery beasts beneath them, taking fright 





amid the confusion of the instant, 
execute a series of plunging ma- 


neuvers that cause the ancient grandees 
to let drop their reins and fall forward, 
clinging for safety to the pummels of the 
saddles; and thus, amid the fluttering of 


velvet capes, tearing of baggy civic 
robes, the shouts of plebeians under- 


neath, and the roar of patricians in the 
pavilions overhead, the curtain drops on 
the first act in this modern rehearsal of 
the ancient farce of receiving Royalty 
into London City, 

PROTES 


YTANTISM AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 


{From the Catholic World.) 


HE. sort of secunty Protestantism 
gives to religious liberty may be 

seen in the proceedings of the general 
government against the Mormons, It 
does not interfere with their religion: it 
pretends it only enforces against them 
the laws of the Union—laws, by the way, 
made expressly against them. All the 
government needs to suppress any reli- 
gion or religious denomination it does 
not like is to pass laws prohibiting some 
of its practices on the plea that they are 
contrary to morality or the public good, 
and then take care to execute them, 
Queen Elizabeth held religious hberty 
sacred, and abhorred the very thought 
of persecuting Catholics, She only exe- 
cuted the laws against them. She en- 
acted a law enjoining an oath of su- 
premacy, and making it high treason to 
refuse to take it, and which she knew 
every Catholic was obliged in conscience 
to refuse to take; and then she could 
hang, draw, and quarter them, not as 








Catholics, but as traitors. Her judges 
oitly executed the laws of the realm 
against them. I have, as you well know, 
no sympathy with the Mormons, and I 
detest their peculiar doctrines and prac- 
tices, but the principle on which the gov- 
ernment proceeds against them would 
justify it, or any sect that could control 
it, in suppressing the church, and all 
Protestant sects even but itself. . . . 

The pretense of legislating only in re- 
gard to morality avails nothing for reli- 
gious liberty; for morality depends on 
dogma, and is only the practical appli- 
cation of the great principles of religion 
to individual, domestic, social and polit- 
ical life. You cannot touch a moral 
question without touching a _ religious 
question, for religion and morality are 
inseparable; your only possible security 
for likerty is in having a divinely insti- 
tuted authority that is infallible in faith 
and raorals, competent to tell the state 
as well as individuals how far it may go, 
and where it must stop. 


WESTERN TRAITS, 
{Krom an article by Joachim Miller.} 
Satruthful chronicler, lam bound 


to say that Sunday never did much 
for the miner on the Pacific. The fault, of 


, course, was the mode of its observance. 


But there is a promise. The old order of 
things is passing away; most of the old 
miners, too— let this be said with rever- 
ence—have passed away with their 
camps. On that day, as it was, as a rule, 
all went to town, and the streets became 
asen of bearded men, Not a boy, not a 
woman in sight. On that day was per- 
petrated nine-tenths of the crimes, Pro- 
visions for the week were bought, gold 
dust sold or sent away by express to the 
dependent ones at home, azd then the mi- 
ner gave himself up to the only diversions 
the country appeared to him to afford— 
cards and intoxication, The men of the 
Pacific were originally a peculiarly grand 
body of heroes. The weak of nerve 
never started, and the weak of body 
died on the journey there, and the result 
wus a selection of men mighty for good 
or evil. They were unlike all other men. 
For example, tho noisy border-ruffian of 
the Mississippi bar-room or Western 
frontier has no counterpart in California. 
The desperado of the Pacific disdains 
words. A half-dozen Germans or Irish 
will make more commotion over the price 
of a glass than willa camp of Califor- 
nians in a misunderstanding that ends 
in as many deaths. 


CHRISTIAN CULTURE A CHURCH > UTY, 


[from the Advance.} 


( UR exchanges as well as the re- 
ports from our own churches, 
show that unusual religious interest pre- 
vails in all parts of the country. Great 
numbers are being added to the churches. 
In view ofthis, there is a word which we 
wish to speak in the ear of the churches, 
There has been, on your part, the dem- 
onstration of very great interest in 
those recently converted persons; you 
have prayed carnestly for them; you 
have manifested the most affectionate 
solicitude for their spiritual welfare; you 
have opened your very hearts to them, 
and in Christ’s name with considerable 
circumstance of publicity, have entered 
into covenant with them. Now what 
next? If they have madea beginning, it 
is only « beginning. You can not 
imagine, only as you may remember, 
(and many easily forget) how sensitive 
they are to your expressions of Christian 
sympathy, or want of it. That mother 
is a monster who a*andons her new- 
born child. Birth is in order to nurture 
and culture; and this is just the work of 
the church. Friends are kept in the 
same way that they were won; and 
keeping is even greater than getting. 


ANTI-JEWISH PREJUDICES, 


{From the Jewish Times.) 


W* must confess, that the mention 
of the verb ‘* To Jew,” in the 
Dictionaries, with the definition as usage 
has given it, is leas objectionable to us, 
than the persistent use of the Jew—not 
the word merely, but the man, the indi- 
vidual—as a mean, low, venal, unscru- 
puloéus personality. Nearly all our 
writers are guilty of this injustice, 
Dickens, in painting a receiver of stolen 
- 

















goods, made a Jew of him; George M. 
Towle, describing a class of merchants 
who manage to slip in goods at the Cus- 
tom-house on false valuation, terms 
them ‘Continental Jews’; Thack- 
eray is also guilty of such foul and 
slanderous insinuations ; high-toned 
papers, like the Pall Mall Gazette, see 
in every usurer a Jew; the instances 
that can be cited are numberless. There 
is yet such a deep-seated prejudice, the 
relic of ages, in which a_ heretic 
was synonymous with baseness of 
character, want of honor, rectitude, 
and principle, which even crops out in 
our enlightened age. If people would 
only care to inform themselves better 
and be more careful and scrupulous be- 
fore uttering slanders and calumnies, they 
need only to consult the statistical re- 
ports, as published from time to time by 
the various governments; they would see 
that in the almshouse, prison and police 
records, the Jew figures as the smallest 
percentage, whilein the records of char- 
ity and education he outreaches by far 
the members of every other religious 
denomination. 





FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c, 


The Most Beautiful Tree in the 
World! 


PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS of JAPAN, 


This magnificent, rapid-growing SHADE TREB 
is wiven up by all who have seea it to equal in 
beauty the lovely “Southorn Magnolia,” Seventy- 
tive to one hundred splendid BLUK FLOWEKS 

row in a cluster, each flower being as large as the 
forgont * Morning Glory,” with a texture as fine as 
atulip, and as fragrant as a hyacinth. A single 
cluster of flowers would almost fill a half-bushel 
measure—a splendid bouquet. The foliage is ‘ot 
monstrous size, a single leaf measuring over seven 
feet in circumference. Will blgom in four years 
from the seed, 

full description of this rare tree was given last 
year in the Iural New Yorker, tomeroy’s Demo- 
erat, Daity Cincinnati Times, and the Manchester 
Gazette. Tree hardy; can easily be raised from 
the seed, A package of one hundred seed, with 
full directions for cultivation, sent to any address 
for Fifty Cents. Fine young trees, two to four teet 
in heig! t, carefully packed and delly ered at the 
Express Office free of cost. 

PRICES :—One Tree, $1 50; Two Trees, $2 25; 
Trees (with one extra Tree to gotter up of C sy 
46. Noc.o.D. 

Send stamps for pamphlet giving a full history of 
the Tree, mode of raising same from Seed, &e. 





SOx f6, MANCH ESTER, Adams County, O. 


“CORN IS KINC!”’ 


COOLEY'’S EARLY WHITE FIELD CORN! 
The Earliest Large Corn in America! 

Corn planted in Ohio, May 3d—crop gathered and 
ground into meal Augus' Mth, only fourteen 
weeks from planting ! In Minnesota, tn thire 
teen weeka. yield as much per acre as tho 
celebrated Chester County Corn (which is said to 
be the most productive corn in the U.8.), while it 
is two months earlier! thus escaping the 
dro uth ona early frosts, Send stamp for ciroular, 
viving testimonials from seme of the best tarmers 
inthe Union. This Corn (shelled) weighs @2 
ih ee tothe Bushel, 

RICK—One Bushel, by Express or Freight, % 
one! Peck, by ar aress or Freight, $2; One Quart “4 
Mail, rOKt- paid, 75 cents. 

fend stamp for —— Address 
1,0. COOLEY, 
Box 96 Manchenters Adams Co,, o. 


MACEDON NURSERIES. 

No. 1. Apolo, pherry and Peach and Grapevines, 
“ Tet, Phim. ¢ Quince, Shrub, and Evergreens, 
25 vartet ied ‘Rirdibsiron, %c. per doz., $1 per c., 


#5 perm 
20 varieties. Raspberrios and Blackberries, 0c per 
10 vanelnll aod and Gooseberries, 10c. each, 


per ©. 

Peerless mosmsoon, Sanford Corn, Surprise Oats, 
per bus 

lar. trees, roots, grafts, equally low. Catalogues 
free. Berry plants, post-paid, at doz. rates. No 
order soce med for less than $1.00. 

J. ONES, Successor to C, L. Van Dusen, 

Macedon, Wayne Co., N. ¥. 


Bloomingdale 
NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER, MASS., 
JAMES DRAPER, Prop'r, 


We offer a large stock of the leading varieties of 
Fruit Trees, Small Fruit plants, Hardy Flowering 
Shrubs and Vines, Roses, 

« fatalogue free to all applicants, 


ALL FOR $I ,00 
COLLECTION No, 1. 
SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE FREE, 


10 Pkts. SELECTED FLOWER SEED4, choice 
mac se such as Pansies, Verbenas, China 

"Inka, ot 

108C Hore EK FLOWERING BULBS, assorted, 
cluding 1 Ngee Hybrid Gladiolus, 1 Seth 
rose, 1 Tul Ip. ete, 

When ordering please ne give Bunberot collection, 


Address 
Pr. O, Box 243 Williamsburgh, m. F. 


Osage Orange Seed, 


BY MAIL, POST-PAID, 75 CTS. PER POUND. 
Address L. G. PRATT & co., 8ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


1038. OHIO IMPROVED SWINE, 
Sold for Breeders in 1871. Also imported 

SHEEP AND FOWLS. 
Send for description. L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio 


-*« [POULTRY & Ecas, 
FROM IMPORTED STOOK. 


Address G. W. ISAMINGER, 
Pine Grove, Ohio. 





Some of the Latest and Best 
Books for Youth and Sunday 
School Libraries. 


Rose and Millie, - - «-« = « « 
The Harta Boya- - «© «© «© = « 
Soldier Frits - -°- «-« «© «© « e« -« 


e Victory 78 | Ao ee. oN 
The Seasons, :. «+ =. Te vee 
Battles Lost and Won, Siac ra eee 
Bholl Cow Series, tv, ry 


From 4 ht to Light . @,% a2 « 
Mabe.* 


. 
= 
-—— 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
et te 


SESS SSSSESHREVESSRSESSESESSES 


pingstone ig ee i ae 


Budand Blossom - - - = - « 
Neddieand Maggie - - - -« «= «= 
A Yearinthe Country - - - - - 
The Veil on the Heart . «6 2 « «6 


Old School Fellows - - - -« «- « 
The Emigrant Children - - « -« =« 


Sunn dell Series 5 yols a i@ 
The Talbury Girls Dprery, 4 vols - - - 
Pro and Con Series, 4 vols + <-* 
Tittle Ben Hadden Series, 4 vols” oe, « 
Bill Riggs Library, 4 vols - - - 


ad 


Little Red Cap Series,4vola - - «- -« 


Young Ladies’ Library, 4 vols - 6 
The Original 85.00 Prize Stories, 8 vols - - 2k 
The New Prize Series, 13 vols - 16 


For sale by all prominent Booksellers. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Publishers, BOSTON, 


ALL FOR $1.00. 


COLLECTION No. 2. 
SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE FREE. 


1 pkt. Trophy Tomato Seed,.......0.0.06+ occoce Be. 
1 Karly Russian Cucumber Heed... le, 
1“ “All the Year Round” Letwace ‘Boed..: 250. 
1 * Sugar Trough Gourd Seed...........+++ 25e. 
1 * Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage Seed... 250, 
1 * New Branching Sweet Corn,...........+. 50e, 


All the above Seed are of first quality and true to 
nume. When ordering genes, give nuinber of Uol- 
lection, Address, P. O. Box 24: 


A. L. JEWETT, Williamsburgh, N.Y. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Any one of the following collection of Beautiful 
Flowers, or the who.e seven for six dollars, prepaid 
by mail: 

12 Gladiolus, choice assorted colors ..... $100 
6 Double Tuberoses, 6 Mexican Tiger Kiowors : i) 
1 Tritoma, 1 Coladium, | Golden Japan Lily... 1 0) 
0 


12 Verbenas, choice assorted colors .......+.6.. a. 
10 Bedding P ‘lants, choice assorted varietios.. 10) 
6 Roses, choice ever-blooming............+0... 1¢ 


25 varieties Flower Seeds, choice annuals. .... 1 00 

DREER GARDEN CALENDAR, 156 pages illus 
trated, and a beautiful Chromo of ‘our New Fuch- 
sivs mailed for a remittance of 10 cents 


HENRY A. DREER, 


Seedsman nad Florist, 


714 Chestnut St., Philadelph ia. 


Herstine Raspberries, 
IMPERIAL ASPARACUS ROOTS, 


Seth Boyden Strawberries, Dorchester Black. 
aero and all the best — fruits, covering 100 
acres. fend for Catalogue 

WM.PA thy, Cinnamingon, N, J. 


JOTSWOLD AND soUTH DOWN SHUEP.- 

/ Vine Lambs at $15 each. Blooded Calves and 
Swine. Bullsand Cows, Shephord Pups, $5. All 
kinds of Dogs, Maltese Cats, Madagascar ‘Rabbita 
Guinea Pigs, Fancy fowls, Toulouse, Bromen and 
pong Kong Geese, Rouen, A losbury, and Musk 
Ducks. Bronze, Blue, and White Vurke Yera- 
cc oks, Fancy Pigeons, Kagle, Swana’ igus ove, 
‘Also Horses. Kor saleby N. GUILBERE. Ieyur. 
green Farm, Gwynedd, Pa. 


‘COUNTRY HOMES, 


AND 
HOW TO SAVE MONEY. 
BY 8. EB. TODD. 


The best and most salable book of the kind pub- 
lished. For full particulars send for Circular. 
Sold exclusively by euinerpten, AS ents wanted 
in all parts of the country. BR JHY & CO, 
Publishers, No. 66 North 4th 8t., Philndetphia, Pa, 


Congregational Colony 


FOR A CITY AND SUBURBAN SHTTLE- 
MEN' IN WASHINGTON THRRITORY. 





Send for Circulars, Maps, &c., to LOCKWOOD 
UNION, Room 20, No, 54 Willlam Street, New 
York. 


WANTED, 
Twelve Young Men or Ladies, 


To Learn Telegraphing. 
to fill positions. Address, with stamp, 
J.P. ABERNETHY, Supt, Tel., Akron, 0. 
QOProRTUNETY WANTED. wails young man ‘de. 
sirous of sudying for the Ministry, is there 
not some one engaged In this cause who will assist 
one and give him information in regard to the 
same? If so, please addons 
ISTRY, Boston P. 0. 


_ Communk ations thankfully received, 





—_— 


HE GREAT CHRISTIAN PARLOR 


ENGRAVING. Male and Female Canvassers 
wanted everywhere to take oF 


AND ders. Exclusive right given. 
2,000 towns remain to be car: 

« | Vossed, Bend for clreulars and 

terms. Bogin now and make money.¢ PER RIN 


MOORH, Publishers, 66 Reade St., 


CANVASSERS WANTED 
YOR 


Triumphs of Enterprise. 
BY JAMES PARTON, 

A handsome octavo ; 700 pages. Well illustrated, 
Sold only by subscription, Sells rapidly. One 
agent reports twenty-seven ordors in one day; 
another sixty-four in three days. Liberal induce- 
ments offered, {For circulars of this and other 
popular books, address the publishers, 

VIRTUK & YORSTON, 12 Dey St,, New York. 


SAMPLES SENT POST-PAID, $2.00 OR 0.0.D. 
Silver Hand Stam p-Agents 
wanted. J to 10 dollars a dav and ex eneet paid to 
— —_ Papri a MAS Mass. 





BOOK ‘FOR FARMERS, “explaining how 19 


a bresk Saddle, gpd Moun Mount Colt ai 18 
EAK A Horse TO © holding 
ie —_ LS gd you, and sham rat i 
Ap? GRANNY gaara Se, Phanaolna 
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Financial, 


WALL STREET Is still actively fermenting over 
the Erte affair, the foreign purchases being in ex- 
cess Of all anticipations. The new directors re- 
port the total share capital as $86,536,910, and the 
ee debt $118,688,844. From this must be subtract- 
ed €6,174,100 as the estimated value of various col- 
jaterals held for loans. The law repealing the old 
classification bill was promptly signed by the Gov- 
ernor. There is great,activity in other stocks be- 
sides Erie, and very heavy transactions are re- 
ported. 

MONEY is in demand owing to the activity of the 
stock market, and7 per cent. was asked during the 
fore part of the week even on Government collat- 
erals. On Friday there wasa sudden relaxatiou, 
and loans were taken as low as4per cent. The 
change is regarded as wholly artificial, 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES have been without 
activity, the demand being chiefly Som domestic 
sources. Washington dispatch that 
the bonds of 1862, which have » far been re- 
deemed by the Treasury amount to $110,909,500, 

STATE BONDS bave been rather active, the 
Carolinas (N. and 8.) and Virginias still taking the 
lead. 

RAILROAD BONDS are inactive but in tolerably 
steady request. 

GOLD has been steady rather than the reverse, 
with unimportant fluctuations, 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE, until midway of the week, 
was quoted at lower rates, but closed at 1094 @1003¢ 
for prime 60 days’ sterling. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations from Saturday, March 16 to Saturday, 
March 23; 





QOD jec00ccccecceced (lowest 1OOY) 1104 ,1104¢ 110,100 % 110 
U. 8 be, 81, coup.......1009¢ 109 6 * 100% 10014 10096 10055 
U.S. 6a, "Bl, reg........+ PERTSUCE eRCe MOLE Icy Mice 4 
U.S. 68,’B1, coup......1159¢ 1154 11554, 11544 11554, 115% 
U. S. 5-20, "62, coup........ ooo DLD% 192 111% LLY LL 
U. B. 5-20, G4, COUP... .....0008 11146 112, 111% LLY 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, coup... ... 1124 , 11296 11256 11296 11254 11256 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, coup., MeW.........+ T1144 LLL. 110% 112% 


U. B. 5-20, 67, COUP... 66660. . L1296 11296 1124. 112 bg 12g 





U. B. 5-20, 68, coup....112!4, 112% 1124 2 Yy 1124, Ly 
U. S. 10-40, reg. .107¢,107 6 107 4 107 34 107% 10796 , LOT 


VU. B. BBsdB, COU. cccvccccccoccccccces 1084, —y- 108, 108\¢ 
U. B. Currency, 6B......cccscsccesccccces 115,115¢ , 11554 
N. Y. C. & Hudson Riv. con. stock...... ee rn 95, 
N. Y.G. & Hudgon Riv. con. scrip... .04)4 .902¢.00'4 89% 
ROGEIIBscccecvcccescccscssecs 11444 113% 11336, 1134.11 | 
Wabash .......... eadbeased aeans 71614 75% 76,754,715 % 16% 
Northwestern.........+++ ov cvees 08D 19,46 05682 


Northwestern preferred... 4, ” 492 9234 ,92%4 021% 
Milwaukee and St. Paul. ....503¢ 60% 5056 5044 6044 ,68!¢ 
Milwaukee and St. Paul pref.......70% 795 ,703¢.704 
Take Shore.......cseeeee 139g 05 4 93 te) 0% i08) of 
Luke Shore Ser Ye th 36 HG 00% 
Kock Island ...... mara 








New oqreey Central’. EME RIN 112,11 13% 1134 11214 
Pacific Mall.......ccccccceseees ost Big, C2 bg 62,608,600 59 61 62 
Western ee. eevccees aie aig TN EG 106 21d q 

Union Pacific... wee BTN 87,8746 Bg BONG S96 
FID coccoccccecccccccesececs ‘Ag, 485g 15'235034,00° \50'4 014 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


‘thine: Hover or Fisk & Haron, l 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
New York, Mareh 15, 1872. f 


Ce We are selling the CHESAPEAKE and 


| 
*oreasing. 
] 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


The record of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of this city, for the past 


year, has been very satisfactory to all 


connected with it. 

For some years past it has received 
the largest amount of public patronage, 
and its management has produced bet- 
ter results for its policy-holders than 
that of any company in the world as 
compared with the date of its organi- 
zation. 


The new business for 1871, amount | 


ing to $41,804,027, is an ample evidence 
of its popularity, and the divisible sur- 
plus, $1,698,343, bespeaks economy and 
prudence. A reference to its invest- 
ments shows with what care the vast 
assets have been handled, which are an 
earnest of security and profitable ad- 
vantage in the future. 

Every one that is interested in the 
Equitable Society must hail with plea- 
sure such a financial statement as it 
has just published, and not only feel 
absolute security in the administration 
of its affairs, but perfect confidence in 
its ability to perform all that it prom- 
ises. 





FINANCIAL. 
SECOND MORTCGACE 


8 Per Cent, Convertible Bonds, 
ov THE 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, and 
Western Railway, 
AT 80 AND INTEREST 
From the time we first offered these Bonds they 
| have been rapidly taken up by investors, leaving 
| puta small amount now for sale, which, at the 
present price, we considera very cheap and de- 
sirable security, as the Road isin successful opera- 
| tion, and earning net more than the interest on all 
ite Bonds, The business of the Road ts rapidly in- 
Over one thousand miles of new roads 


| are now building connecting with and controlled 


| 


LidiZ; iii, thi, IS '4, 112% | 


OHLO RAILROAD FIRST MORTGAGE SIX | 


PER CENT. GOLD BONDS at the rate of 4 
and accrued interest. They are in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500 and 8100, registered, or 
with coupens attached; interest payable May 
and November in United States gold coin; 
principal payable in 1869, also in gold coin, 

These bonds, beside being the formal obliga- 
tions of a well-established, substantial, and 
thoroughly responsible corporation, compris- 
ing among its officers and directors some of the 
most experienced and trusted capitalists and 
business men of the country, ave also sccured 
by a mortgage lien upon the whole great rail- 
road line, equipment, property and franchises, 


whose cost and valuc will not be less than | 
thirty millions, and which is destined, at an | 


early day, to have a productive value of near- 
ly double this sum. 

We buy and sell GOVERNMENT AND CENTRAL 
Paciric Bonps, and .receive them in ex- 
change for CHESAPEAKE AND On1O BoNnps at 
their current prices. Descriptive pamphlets, 
with full information, furnished on applica- 
tion, 

We receive deposits and allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent, on balances; mgke col- 
lections in all parts of the country; issue Cer- 
tificates of Deposit, and do a general Banking 
business. FISK & HATCH, 


Harvey Fisk, 
A. 8. HATCH. 


By referring to last week's paper the readers 
of the Christian Union will find the financial 
ttetement of the Banking house of LUNT, 
PRESTON & KEAN, of Chicago. Their ex- 
hibit shows a line of deposits amounting to 


$1,041,305 11, while their cash means reaches | 


the unusually high figure of 56 per cent of 
their liabilities, This house, though compara- 
tively young (established in 1860), has already 
obtained a wide reputation. The per centage 
of cash means indicates its conservative char- 
acter, while the fact that it was the first after 
the great fire to throw open its doors and an- 
nounce that it would pay its depositors in full, 
is sufficient proof of its pluck and energy. 
The safe character of their business may also 
be inferred from the fact that, among all the 
complications necessarily arising from such a 


great calamity, their losses outside of their 


furniture, all told, fall under $1,000, instead of 
being a half year's income as before stated, 


| 
| 
| 


entirely in the interest of this road, allot which 
will be completed at an early day. 

These new roads, it is expected, will add at least 
£0 per cent, tothe net receipts of this Company. 

We have also other First-Class Investment Se- 
curitics fer sale. 

Peoria and Rock Island Railway. 

Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission, 

Accounts of Banks, Bankers and Merchants re- 
ceived, 

Four per cent. interest allowed on daily balances, 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


No. 14 NASSAU ST. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 
BONDS for INVESTMENT 
These Bonds pay from TEN to THIRTEEN per 
cent. on the amount invested, and consist of State 
if ‘ty and County, Railroad, Water, School, Bridge, 
und improvement issues of ‘the most approved char. 
acter, The following are now for sale by 


Sam’! A. Gaylord & Co., 


BROKERS IN WEStTE RN SECURITIES, 


AT 
33 WALLST .N. Y., & 323 THirp Sr., St. Louts, 
ddiess as above for information and pomphiots. 
CITY OF BEDALIA, Sa 10s 


CITY OF SEDALIA, Mo Improvement fe 


CITY OF 8ST, JOSUPH, Mo. Brid 
COLE COUNTY, Mo, rete is 
MARSHFIELD, School 105 


CITY of CAP GIRARDEAU MoR.R Ys 
CITY OF CHETOPA, Kan., Bridge 10s 
CITY OF CHETOPA: Kan., Funding 10s 
SCHO pot WONDS of various issues Kan, % 10s 
NEOSHO Bridg« 108 
LINCOLN COUNTY, Neb., Bridze 1s 


SAm't A. GAYLORD & CO., 
3 WA Y., & 828 THinp Sr. ’. Le 
TN Pr wit c ENT to THIRTE WP PRRG ON? I. 
SAKE and PROFITABLE, 


Towa and Nebraska Lands 
FOR SALE BY THE 


we & Missouri River R. R. Co. 
MILLIONS OF ACRES 


un Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per ct. Interest, 
On; part of principal due for two years, and 
thence only one-ninth yearly till paid in full, 
Products will pay for land and improvements 
within the limit of this generous credit, 
¢ Better terms were never offered, are not 
now. and probably never will be, 
CIRCULARS, giving full particulars, are sup- 
plied gratis. Auy wishing to induce others to emi- 
rate with them, or to form a colony, are invited 
o oe, forall they want ta Siete bate. 
Apply to GEO. Ss. RKRIs, Janda Com. 
or Lowa Lands, at bone INGTON, low 
And for Nebraska Lands, at LINCOLN, Avmn. 


A FEW CAREFULLY SELECTED 


iOPER CENT BONDS 


FOR BALE BY 
GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 


NO. 26 NASSAU ST. 


NION DIME SAVI INGS BANK, Nos. 896 and 
898 Canal St., cor. Laight. 
SIX POR CUNT, | ntare st on #5 to 86000 
ASSETS, 10, Le art 6.10. 
= on or before April tin “will bear in- 


torent from NEY Ast, 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil 
and Key-Check outfits. Cat- 
HON samp ees 


gre iil Lstioulars FRED. 
NTS 
on ae boo 








CER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


LLOWED | SIXTY per cent, 


Phila, 





ARD ‘OHALLEN, Sa Minor 8t., 





INVESTING MONEY. 


In its First Mortgage Gold Bonds the 
Northern Pacifie Railroad Company 
furnishes to the public an investment 
security which combines the ready ne- 
gotiability, the convenience and the 
high credit of a first-class Railroad 
Bond with the solidity and safety of a 
Real Estate Mortgage on Land worth 
at least twice the amount loaned: 


These Bonds, which, after full investi- 
gation, we strongly recommend as reliable 
and unusually profitable investment, and 
which now stand among the most solid 
and favorite securities, have the follow- 
ing leading features : 


1. The issue is limited to $50,000 per 
mile of road, holders are exempt from 
United States tax ; the principal and 
interest are payable in Gold—the prin- 
cipal in thirty years and the interest 
(at the Banking House of Jay Cooke & 
Co., New York,) semi-annually, first of 
January and July, at the rate of 7 3-10 
per cent, per annum—nearly 8 1-4 per 
cent. currency. 
pon, $100, #500 and $1,009; Registered, 
#100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000, 
Present selling price, Par and Accrued 
Interest in Currency. 


2. The Bonds are a first and only 





and Earnings, andalsoon a Land Grant 
which, on the completion of the Road, 
will exceed 2 
track, or 500 acres of 
ach $1,000 bond, 


3%. They are at all times receivable at 
10 per cent. premiwn (1,10) in payment 
or exchange for the Company’s Land at 
market prices —2 provision which prac- 
tically gives the holder of these mort- 
gage bords the power of foreclosure at 
will. 


4, The proceeds of all sales of Land 
are required to be devoted by the Trus- 
tees of the Bondholders as a Sinking 
| 





Fund to the purchase and cancellation 
of the First Mortgage Bonds, or tempo- 





Deneminations: Cou- | 


N. Y. Midland R. R. 


AND CONNECTIONS, 


Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds 


(Income 1-3 to 1+ more than Governments.) 


N.Y. and O, Midland First Mortgage 
PAR AND INTEREST. 
New Jersey Midland First Mortgage 
vi AND INTEREST. 
Syracuse and Chenango Valley First 
Mortgage, 
0% AND INTEREST. 
All of the above oonfidently recommended to 
all classes of investors. Full particulars furnished 


on application, 
For sale by 


Ceo. Opdyke & Co., 


FINANCIAL AND GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
THE COMPANIES, 


NO. 25 NASS/ J STREET. 
Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 


No. 41 Lombard St., Loudon, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS, 
Our 


Circular Letter for Travolers, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at either of our offices, or through our correspond. 
ents. 

At our LONDON BANKING House, , arrangements 
have been mede for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


| with due attention to their correspondence and the 


Mortgage on the Road, its Equipments | 


3,000 acres to each mile of | 
Land to serure | 


latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


New York, PHILADELPUIA, WASHINGTON. 


Cayuga Lake Railroad, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 


T PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS. 


THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AND ISSUED FOR 
$20,000 PER MILE. 

This road forma the shortest and most direct 
route from the great anthracite and semi-bitumin- 
ous ceal flelds of Pennsylvan a iiwo the central part 
of this State, and will run ti connection with the 
New York Central BE oad, which it crosses at Cayuga 
Bridge. Trave “ing, as it does, the finest and most 
populous agricuitural district, generally known as 
the “GARDEN OF THE STATE," its local traffic will 
be large, but its greatest source of revenue will be 
from its coal business. The road is being rapidly 
built, and will be in active operation during this 
year. From our knowledge of this enterprise, and 


| after most thorough investigation, we most con- 


| rarily to the payment of interest there- | 


on, if necessary. This provision will 


constant and heavy purchaser of its 


the time the Road is completed ‘until 
the bonds mature or are all bought in. 
The effeet of this will naturally be a 
steady rise in the value of the bonds, 


EXCHANGING U.S. 5-208, 

In view of the ability and fixed policy 
of the Government to call in all its 
5-208, and substitute a low interest 
bond, many holders of 5-208 are ex- 
changing them for Northern Pacities, 
thus adding to their principal the pres- 
ent premium on Government Bonds, 
and increasing their yearly interest in- 
come nearly one-third, 


All marketable stocks and bonds will 
be received (by express or otherwise) 
at current prices, in exchange for 
Northern Pacific Seven-Thirties, with- 
out expense to the investor. 


be furnished on application. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and’ Washington, 


FINANCIAL AGENTS NORTHERN PAcirF- 
1c RAILROAD COMPANY. 


t¥ For sale by Banks and Bankers 
generally, 





| ment. 


make the Railroad Company itself a | 


own securities in the open market from | 


Pamphlets and full information will | 





fidently recommend the Bonds as a safe invest- 

We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 90 

and accrued interest in currency, 

Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
NO. 10 WALL 8T. 


ALL TAXES PAID. 


We think very highly of, and recommend 
to all classes of Investors, 
The Connecticut Valley Railroad 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PER CENT, BONDS, 
FREE OF ALL TAXES in Connecticut; free 
of income tax everywhere, Interest payable Jan- 
vary and July in New York. Road finished and 
running; stock paid up larger than mortgage; mort- 
gage positively linsited to one million dollars; road 
already employed to its utmost capacity, and earn- 
ing more than its mortgage interest und all ex. 
penses, 
For sale, at 95 and interest by 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 12 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 
Send all letters to Post-ofiice Box No. 3,087. 


- MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
10 to 12 Per Cent. Interest, 





We offer for sale the bonds of COUNTIES 
TOWNSHIPS, CITIES and SCLIOOL DISTRIC vs 
at prices that will yield interest at the rate of 
twelve per cent. perannum, Send for a descriptive 
price list. 

Other securities taken in exchange at their high- 
est market values. Persons having Bonds for sale 
are requested to communicate with us, 


W.N. COLER & CO. 
Doalers and Brokers in Municipal Bonds, 
No. 11 Wall St., New York, 





Rail ‘pons you wim te Buy or 8ell, 
Road (Charles W. Hassler, 
Bonds. No. 7 Well iw Voth. 


Drees ERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES, 
FREEBMAN'S SAVINGS AND TRUST Co., 


ASSETS OVER $3,500,000. 
THE NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
No, 14 BLRKeKeER Street, NEW Yor. 
®1x Pen Cen’ INTEREST. Compound Interest 
Ccrtificates issued, payable on demand. Accounts 
strictly priwate and confidential, Deposits paid ON 
DEMAND, with interest due, Bank hours from 
9A.M. to 5 BP. M., daily, and Mondays and Satur. 
days until OP. M: SAM L. MARRIS, 
END FOR CIRCULAR. Manager. 
JOUN J. ZUILLE, Cashier, 


THE 
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Farm and Garden. 








HE SHORT-HORN HERD BOOK.—Mr. Lewis 

F. Allen has issued the eleventh volume of his book, 
containing, says the preface, ‘‘the pedigreesof more 
than 2,000 bulls, and over 3,300 cows, or 5,300 in all, most- 
ly of newly-recorded animals—showing the progress in 
breeding for a single year. To compare the increase 
of our American short-horns with that of England, the 
last volume (XIX) of Coates’ Herd Book, containing 
the pedigrees of British short-horns between the years 
1869 and 1871—a space of two years-srecords 2,500 bulls, 
and about2,700 cows; amounting to the gross number of 
5,200, thus showing the annual increase of the Ameri- 
can herds to be about double that of Great Britain, the 
land of their origin, with a century of diligent propa- 
gation.”” It may be inferred that the volume is of 
greater size than its predecessors, and offers additional 
proof of the fact, which everybody acknowledges, that 
the short-horns are gaining in popularity with Ameri- 
can breeders. We understand that the first volume of 
the Herd Book, long out of print, is about to be re- 
issued. The editor, whose address we believe is in this 
city, will send a circular on application. 


ENGLIsH CHEESE FactorteEs.—-The London Milk 
Journal for March devotes its leader to the Derby- 
shire cheese factories. This county was celebrated for 
its cheese until within ten years, but the American 
brands have become so popular in England that the 
market for Derby cheese was injured to suchan ex- 
tent that the farmers were discouraged and inclined to 
give up dairying. It was at length determined that 
factories should be established, and two were in due 
time started, the farmers being secured against loss by 
the subscription of a guarantee-fund by landlords and 
capitalists. Asa result of two years’ experiment, the 
farmers have now taken the whole responsibility, and 
the factories will this season be worked on the coiipera- 
tive plan. It has been found best to vary slightly the 
processes as learned in America, or at least in the spe- 
cial factories studied by the English agents, but the 
result appears to be satisfactory. At the Derby fac- 
tory the milk of 330 cows was used; 80 tons of cheese 
were produced in a season of 33 weeks, and up to Feb. 
22d, 70 tons had been sold at 72s. 6d. per cwt. of 1201bs. 
The cows averaged £14 9s. profit to their owners, with- 
out counting the calves, which might fairly be esti- 
mated at £2 more each. 


A READY-MADE ORCHARD.—Darwin says that the 
inhabitants of Chiloe, a large island off the South 
American coast, make apple orchards by cutting off 
limbs of the size of a man’s thigh, and setting them in 
the ground like fence-posts. At the lower part of al- 
most every branch it is said small conical points pro- 
ject, which are ready to change into roots on the 
slightest provocation. Just below a promising group 
of these the limb is cut off, and planted as above de- 
scribed, the smaller branches being lopped off. Fruit 
is often produced during the first season, and in three 
years the limb becomes a well-fruited tree. The lati- 
tude of Chiloe is about 43 deg. south, nearly corre- 
sponding with that of New York and New England, 
and we advise our nurserymen to look for the conical 
brown spots on their apple trees. “To be sure the mean 
temperature of Chiloe issome 20 deg. higher than ours, 
but what of that? Perhaps the conical spots are un- 
developed, and only need proper encouragement. 


PETROLEUM PAINT.—The agricultural papers, in 
answer to the perennial inquiries as to substitutes for 
white-wash or paint in protecting rough boards from 
the weather, recommend the use of crude petroleum. 
Heavy petroleum colors the wood brown, and the 
shade becomes lighter in color in proportion as the oil 
is “lighter’’ in grade. The light oil penetrates the 
wood deeper, and two coats are necessary, the second 
being added after an interval of two or three years. 
This second coat makes the job a permanent one, and 
the covering will probably be good for a life-time. One 
coat of heavy oil will last for many years, but is uglier 
in color, turning almost black in the course of time. 
One barrel of oil, costing $10 to $15, according to dis- 
tance from market, will cover about 4,000 square feet 
of surface, and half that quantity will do for the sec- 
ond coat, after the first has dried in. 


ARBORICULTURE EXTRAORDINARY.—A London 
journal has a correspondent who has found an ash 
grafted upon an oak. The point of union was about 
two feet from the ground, and the line of separation 
was sharp and distinct between the two barks, al- 
though the character of the ash bark was slightly 
changed, seeming more rigid and unyielding than in the 
ordinary condition; while both bark and wood had ac- 
quired the’astringency of the oak, and whea put in 
water tinted it blue; and while the common oak trees 
were full of fruit, this was entirely destitute. Whether 
it ever blessoms, the correspondent cannot say, as he 
has not yet seen itin the properseason. ‘The tree is 
some fifty years old, and its habit seems in some de- 
gree changed, the wood being harder and more com- 
pact, though not differing in structure. 


A Cyreap Drac.—An Indiana correspondent of 
the Rural New-Yorker has a drag for covering corn 
and the like, which is made by laying three pieces of 
heavy rails, split from the log, in a generally triangu- 
lar shape, side by side on the ground, with the most 
obtuse angle downward and the most acute angle for- 
ward, the broadest and flattest side being uppermost. 
The pieces of rail are about four feet long, and are laid 





nine inches apart. They are tken bolted to three pieces 
of scantling, the middle one projecting some sixteen 
inches, and, if possible, bent slightly upward, so that 
a whiffle-tree can he advantageously attached. A boy 
stands on the drag to driye, and can go over, so the 
correspondent says, about eight acres a day. 


SEA-WEED AS A FERTILIZER.—Professor 8. W. 
Johnson, of the Sheffield Scientific School, has lately 
contributed a short paper on this subject to the 
American Chemist, containing several analyses of 
sea-weed made at different times in the laboratory 
of the school. and going to show that a fertilizer man- 
ufactured »by drying and pulverizing sea-weed, add- 
ing 30 Ibs. of fish-guano to 1,970 lbs. dry sea-weed, 
nearly resembles stable manure in composition, but in 
a dry and concentrated form, so that one ton of the 
mixture is equivalent to about five tons of stable ma- 
nure. ‘ 

—The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agtri- 
culture awarded on the first of March two prizes of 
$300 and $200 respectively for the best two establish- 
ments in the State for the culture of fish for food. 


--A Kansas paper says: “The beef of an aver- 
age Texan, if the bones are taken out, can be salted 
away in the horns.”’ ’ 


Publishers’ Department, 


New York, March 27, 1872. 























OUR CHROMOS. 


O the anxious inquirers who are sending us 

letters—of courteous inquiry, of urgent entreaty, 

of sarcastic reminder, and, as a very rare exception, 

of rather puerile abuse—we beg to say,in the lan- 

guage of Punch’s ‘‘ Advice to those about to marry’’: 
“ce Dont r 

In the first place, it is of no use. We are pushing 
our Paris printers—not night and day, for color print- 
ing cannot be done by artificial light—but all the time, 
and persistently, to print as fast as they can, to do 
good work. We have received several fine lots of 
chromos lately, and are mounting and sending them 
out as fastas we can. The trouble in the Paris manu- 
factory in December, by which over 15,000 pairs of the 
pictures were destroyed, had this additional disad- 
vantage; that it occurred at a time when the days 
were short, and shortening; and the very few hours of 
daylight which the printers had did not allow them 
to accomplish much in the way of catching up with 
their lostlabor. So that, while we have been deliver- 
ing some thousands to subscribers, we are still largely 
in arrears. 

But these arrears will be duly met, and for our own 
interest will be mct as soon as possible. Besides the 
original printers, we have gone to the expense of hayv- 
ing new stones made, and have also another establish- 
ment at work under contract to furnish us 50,000 pairs. 
The days are now lengthening very markedly. The 
printers are getting ahead of their arrears, and just as 
fast as they enable us we shall fulfill our promises and 
serve every subscriber to the Christian Union in the 
order of the names upon our subscription list, with the 
chromos ‘‘ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep.” 

Within a short time we shall announce the exact 
date on our subscription list up to which the Chromos 
have been served; if after that, (your name coming 
before the date mentioned,) you find that you have 
not received your pictures, we shall take it as a FAVOR 
to be notified thereof. 

Meantime, please do not write letters about it. We 
shall every little while tell all we know about it in this 
column of the paper. And since all the letters in the 
world cannot add spurs to our desire to push matters 
ahead, we beg that the Publishers’ Department may 
be accepted as an answer to all inquiries. 





MORE VALUABLE EVIDENCE. 


HIS week we print another letter from a firm 
eminent in its specialty, bearing witness of 
what they have practically proven, in their business 
connection with the Christian Union’s advertising 
department : 
PETER —— & Co., 


edsmen, 
355 Cortlantt Street. 
New York, March 138, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Gentlemen: We claim to have originated somethin 
new in advertising this season, that, if we mistake not, 
will soon havea host of imitators. Finding difficulty in 
determining whieh papers paid us best to advertise in, 
we conceived the idea of offering, in addition to our 
Seed and Plant Catalogues, two colored plates, to those 
who would say in what papers they had seen our adver- 
tisement. This had the effect we anticipated ; and the 
result is that another season we shall be saved thou- 
sands of dollars in useless advertising. In a test of 
two weeks, ending March 9th, we find that the Chris- 
tian Union has proved the best medium. We adver- 
tise in about twenty leading papers, some of them 
claiming over 100,000 circulation, yet find that more 
than one-fifth of our applications state that our ad- 
vertisement was seen in the Christian Union. In the 
aggregate, these papers combine over a million circu- 
lation ; and the result of our premium test would 
tend to prove either that the Christian Union has a 
circulation of 200,000, or, what is more likely, that its 
readers are of a class best able to appreciate the 
beautiful in nature. 

Very truly yours. 





FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 


- ANY of our Agents, on delivering the chro- 
mos, were constantly asked by subscribers to 
furnish frames forthem. But the unregulated prices 
which were charged, in numerous instances, we find 
to have made dissatisfaction reflecting on the pub- 
lishers of this paper. : 

At considerable trouble, therefore, wé have made 
arrangements by which frames for our premium 
chromos may be had by Subscribers from the Can- 
vassing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform 
rate of charges, per frame : 


BLACK WALNUT AND GILT. 


FOR THE PAIR. 
Style 1. Two inches (5; inch inside Gilt) ............ .... 50 


* 2. Two and five-eighths inches (54 in. inside gilt) 8 00 
“ “ 


“ 3. Three and one-eighth “ (% 370 
FULL GILT. 

I hy TW IB ia isis a Sin 55 pin ses ascent n steers a cons dooce 2 80 

“ 5. Two and one-half inches,................-...+0+6 3 60 

OE IN onic 3. in 8 ch kee Nast honies cha Siomete 450 


[33> Samples of all of the above frames, arranged for 
eonvenience in carrying, will be supplied at 40 cents, 

Specimens of these frames will be shown by the 
Agents, who can obtain them it wholesale rates from 
the Publishers, arrangements having been made to 
supply them by thousands. 

To save time, petty trouble and expense to our sub- 
scribers, we will supply trimmings (or materials) for 
hanging the frames, say two yards each, solid green 
cord, staples, and gilt head nails, at 14 cents a pair; or, 
larger cord, and more length, if need be, at 29 cents a 
pair. These materials will be put up in packages to 
accompany each pair of frames sold, either at th 
Christian Union office, or by our Agents. 








DOES IT PAY? 

What? 

To Canvass for subscribers to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
and the lovely Chromos “ Wide Awake’ and “ Fast 
Asleep ?”’ 

Well, the question is so often asked that it seems 
worth while to answer it. We don’t propose to answer 
it, but the facts will speak in their own behalf. What 
are they? 

An old agept, who knows, says: ‘I have never pre- 
sented anything for sale that so nearly met with the 
approval of the entire reading community. Sorry I 
did not work foritsooner. Think it the best business 
for canvassers ever offered by any firm, to my knowl- 
edge.”’ 

It is worth a good trial by any one who has the 
least talent for canvassing. Every oneis doing well. 
We want an active, intelligent agent in every town. 
Send for terms to the publishers of the Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place, N.Y. 





PrymoutH Putpit—Is a weekly pamphlet, vary- 
ing from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. T. J. Etxrwoon’s verbatim phonagraphic 
reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’s Sermons. 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, 
and the hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos ‘ Wide 
Awake” and “Fast Asleep,’ ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Putpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing,—to those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now a subscriber to the CuristrAN UNION 
who wil! send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Om CHROMOS) 
free to each. 








THE YoutTuH’s ComMPANION.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind: An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 


The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos “ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,”’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
$1.50) for one year (to ether $4.50) for Three Dollars and 

ighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion, fres for one 

ear, to. any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 

NION who will send us @ new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.00) to the CHRISTIAN UNION and 
Chromos “‘ Wide Awake and Fast eulte Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1872. 


Single copies. $3 per annum; four copies, $10. which is $2.50 a copy ; 
eight copies, $20. e y who sends us for aclub of eight 
copies (all sent at one ie) will be entitled to a copy free. Post- 
mas and others who get up clubs, in their res: 
.50.. Canada su! 








.the erican postage. en & 

or money-order can eenveniently be sent, it will be preferred, 

as it will prevent. the possibility of. the loss of money by mau. C) 

on the CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only 

‘wenty cents a re or five cents a quarter, payable at the office 
where the paper is delivered. - 

PLYMOUTH PULPI? is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form. suitable for binding. C) 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent to 
one eddress for $5. : 





PETER HENDERSON & Co. 











and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 








